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Faster, easier work —all- 
purpose capacity and econ- 
omy—that’s what the new 
Farmall Cub brings tothe 
small farm and truck gardens of this 
country! 

With a full line of matched, svecially- 





designed implements . . . with such fea- 
tures as the Universal Mounting Frame 
and Master Control . . . the Farmall Cub 
is just right for those crop acres that are 
now without effective, efficient power. 

There are four types of power in the 
Farmall Cub: power to push forward- 
mounted implements or pull those at- 
tached to the drawbar . . . to operate 
machines through the power take-off or 
belted up to the pulley. 












FARMALL is a 
registered trade-mark. 




















ONLY International Harvester 


FARMALL COME IS HERE 


with Matched Cub Equipment! 


Put the Farmall Cub to work and say 
good-bye to the slow, tiresome work you 
walked through before. The Cub’s rid- 
ing comfort, ease of handling and finger- 
tip controls really bring a “new day” 
to the small farm. The precision-built 
4-cylinder engine, with 3 forward speeds 
and variable-speed governor, gives you 
top performance. 





-»e AND LOOK AT THE PRICE! 


4 f. o. b. factory. Farmall Cub 
tractor equipped as siown 
above, slightly higher. Attach- 


ments and implements extra. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


See the Farmall Cub at your International Dealer's 
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For the Best in Hormone Sprays Get STAFAST 


Contains Not One, But TWO Hormone Ingredients 
NONE OTHER OFFERS THIS “PLUS ACTION”! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N Y. 


Sales and Technical Service Offices Serving Agriculture From Coast to Coast 


ANY 
linois 
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CAREFUL PICKING is the byword in most orchards where growers harvest cleaner, larger fruit by use of Du Pont “Deenate” DDT in- 
produce a quality crop. Many orchardists are finding that they can secticide and Du Pont “Fermate” and “Sulforon” fungicides. 


New Chemicals Help Growers 
Increase Their Cash Returns 


— production costs are making many _It is also effective against other tough weeds such 
growers search for more ways to cutexpenses as blackberry. One application is usually suffi- 
or increase their yield of marketable fruit. New cient. 
spray and dust chemicals are proving to be a real At harvest, many growers use Du Pont ‘‘Par- 
help to them. mone” to save the work of spot picking. This en- 
Apple growers report DDT is outstanding in ables a small crew to pick more fruit. Just a 
control of codling moth, with fewer applications small amount of concentrated ‘“‘Parmone’”’ holds 
of spray. Many growers find that Du Pont _ either apples or pears on the trees till they reach 
*‘Deenate’”” DDT gives them fruit with hardly a _ top quality and size for harvest. 
sting or worm entry. For more information about these or other 
Likewise,- control of weeds is now easier and Du Pont pest control products, write to the Du 
cheaper. Many orchardists kill poison ivy and Pont Company, Grasselli Chemicals Department, 
poison oak with Du Pont ““Ammate” Weed Killer. | Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DUPONT 20 Control Fecducil 


INSECTICIDES: DEENATE* DDT, GRASSELLI* Lead Arsenate, NUREXFORM* Lead Arsenate, 
LEXONE* 50 (Hexachlorocyclohexane), LORO* Contact Insecticide, Calcium Arsenate, Paris 
Green, ALCOA** Cryolite, BLACK LEAF 40, Oil Sprays, Rotenone 54. 


FUNGICIDES: FERMATE* and ZERLATE* Organic Fungicides, COPPER-A Compound, 
SULFORON* and SULFORON-X* Wettable Sulfurs, Bordeaux Mixture. 


OTHER MATERIALS: 2,4-D WEED KILLER, AMMATE* Weed Killer, Du Pont Spreader-Sticker. 


* Reg. Trade Mark of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
¢¢ Reg. Trade Mark of Aluminum Co. of America 


t Reg. Trade Mark of Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-e - THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. u. $. PAT. OFF 
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LOOK WHAT A 


GARDEN TRACTOR WILL DO 






















Fruit growers the 
nation over use 
the BREADY Gar- 
den Tractor. Here’s 
what BREADY does 
for them —and 
what BREADY will 
do for you! 































The BREADY-Pront-Cultis 
vator is invaluable for culti-. © — 
and bram- — 


vating strawberries and 
Beet unerul. ia 





bles—and is e 
your vegetable 


ie RS Lk Saar fi 
MOWS AROUND TREES | 
AND FENCE ROWS | ie: 
The BREADY Field Mower keeps weeds 
OEY AT onl pee Or Sy aS 


DISCS — The BREADY Disc thoroughly 
paces clods and lumps in preparing the 
“The ti ort tee jobs « BREABY wil do 
‘or you, Other all-purpose year ‘round | ! 
sshchaenaacd = Plow, Hartow: teedign awa ower, 



































ABOUT THE BREADY GARDEN TRACTOR 

e Exclusive “Front-Hitch” power application gives 30% more = 
traction. © Easy to operate—you simply guide the BREADY. 

Ratchet wheels turn 1: “on a dime”. © BREADY is priced low, 
and is economical to operate. Big 154 H. P. motor uses only one tae 
gallon of gas in 5 hours. © Implements are hitched on in a jiffy. se 
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Announcing the great new Ford Tractor tn 
them ut 
typing { 
A wealth of Ford engineering experience, gained in building oP 
over a million and a quarter tractors, has gone into making T R A ¢ T iy ie omy 
this new tractor better than ever, in every possible way. a stron 
You'll find that it has dozens of new advantages, some big fasten t 
and some little, but all helping to do each job faster, better, a a cop 
castor cigd qnere comstertanty. 22 NEW ADVANTAGES FOR FASTER FARMING | they tu 
A new transmission adds a fourth forward speed that acai aaa. iene an stampec 
makes road travel and light field work go much faster. Fully yew aaa Higher speed NEW lone, wile step platen readabl 
energized brakes provide sharper turning, quicker stopping. ang geo rong tI. nu naypennnr A — to stand Redwoc 
Grease seals are improved, and working parts are easier a ects ceagamempeans Fruit 
Ford - i d Hy- d, vented 
to get at. NEW draulic Touch Con- NEW guile fax sir tuteie, ah 
The widely known advantages of former Ford Tractors trstzalone, a" uae aaa Removable for easy cleaning. at's he 
have been retained, and many further perfected. With Ford-  mmmmaiaaaiien NEW hinged, radiator method 
improved Hydraulic Touch Control you raise and lower REW Pk og fzpe - Ry — mo from o 
eng without ee and get er depth aoe esting; adiaaiisisewer. of atta = problen 
raction increases automatically with implement pull. a 
: = ype heavier, stronger 
Shipments of the new Ford Tractor are going forward. NEW brakes. Right and NEW front axle. New dise Squirre 
Your Ford Tractor dealer may have one on display right sepenately, page Fe py Sa civcke. And atl other Dear S 
now. This is the tractor you'll want to see and try. Ask your Easily adjusted. new features. _ Thay 
dealer about an early demonstration. ing the 
DEARBORN MOTORS, 15050 WOODWARD AVE., DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN a 
COPYRIGHT 1947. DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION All lift-type imple- Berne, 
ments operated from Since 
seat by Hydraulic laws in 
Touch Control. lo prot 
tions 4 
trees, 
trees a 
The new Ford Tractor and a quality line of Dearborn Imple- in whi 
ments, specially designed for the Ford Tractor, are marketed ” a 
FARM EQUIPMENT through a national organization of Dearborn Distributors and grey 
Ford Tractor dealers. See your Ford Tractor dealer for parts distanc 
and service on all Ford-built tractors. To } 
trees f 
(with 
= placed 
that tl 
least ] 
otherre 
climb 
Read 
ee: pee Oe Pet eee, Pack 
Gentle 
COPYRIGHT 1947, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

In r 
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geader Likes Our Weatherman 
ear Sirs: 
[am writing you because I want you to 
‘ a long range weather forecast by 
‘¢ P, Krick in your magazine every 
months. His forecasts for March, 
ij, and May were almost 100 per cent 
te. Let’s have more of them! 
Lostant, Ill. Chas. Brenn 


Dr. Krick has arranged to supply fruit 
ors with an accurate monthly weather 
forecast. Information about this service may 
he obtained by writing to the Krick Weather 


Service, Inc., Pacadena, Calif.—Ed. 


Name Tags Again 


Dear Editor : 
The letter of Mr. Carl H, Moen in the 
May issue is a case in which the editor 
should intervene and get more complete 
facts to make it as much of a help as pos- 


a Moen’s idea is good, but what kind 

of plastic did he use, how long have his 

tags been exposed to weather, and what 

find of typewriter ribbon does he use for 
? 


A few years ago, I made up tags in the 
same manner using clear celluoid and ce- 
menting the edges together with acetone. 
On the average, these tags did not last more 
than a year, since the sun seemed to “cook” 
them until they cracked or broke, and the 
typing faded on the ones that lasted longest. 
At present, I use tags cut from scrap 
aluminum (old pans, etc.), and I stamp the 
names on with tool-stamping letters. I use 
a strong paper punch for the holes, and 
fasten them to the tree with large loops of 
old copper telephone wire. 

After years of exposure to the weather, 
they turn black, but since the letters are 
stamped deeply into the metal, they are still 
readable. 

Redwood Falls, Minn. E. F. Carpenter 


Fruit Grower W. A. Welday of Midlo- 
thin, Va., uses sheet brass in much the 
same way as outlined by Reader Carpenter. 
Let's hear more about Moen’s materials and 
methods in time-defying labelling, and also 
from other growers who have solved this 
problem —Ed, 


Squirrelly Squirrels Eat Pears 
Dear Sir: 


I have serious trouble with squirrels eat- 
ing the pears from my trees. Is there any 
way in which I can protect my fruit trees 
from them ? 

Berne, Ind. Amos M. Schwartz 


Since squirrels are protected by game 
laws in most states, probably the best way 
fo protect fruit trees from their depreda- 
tions is to keep the squirrels out of the 
trees. This can be done by placing fruit 
frees at least ten feet from any forest trees 
i which there might be squirrels. Even 
grey and fox squirrels cannot jump that 
distance. 

To prevent the animals from climbing the 
trees from the ground, smooth metal cones 
(with no holes in the metal) should be 
placed around the trunks in such a way 
that the lower edges of the metal are at 
least 114 feet from the base of the tree, 
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otherwise the squirrels might be able to 
tlimb over them.—Ed. 


Reader Recalls Jelly 
Packed in Wooden Pails 
Gentlemen : 
In reply to your correspondent who wrote 


€ 
Tt 


about the jelly packed in maplewood pails in 
your June issue, I think you will find that 
most of the “jelly” was, in fact, a fine fla- 
vored gelatine, although there was, also, a 
natural fruit apple base product on the 
market at the time. 

I was a young mess sergeant in the army 
in 1901, and I remember the type of jelly 


' described by your reader, and I recall that 


it was labelled “Gelatine Base.” However, 
with the passage of the pure food and drug 
act, the Services were no danger permitted 
to purchase any but natural juice products. 
Since then, I have lost all contact with the 
jelly packed in wooden pails. 

Severn, Md. Emmett C. Kauffman 


Lime and DDT! 


Gentlemen : 

Our State College spray schedule sug- 
gests the use of DDT and arsenate of lead 
together, and I have always used hydrated 
lime as a safener for arsenate of lead. How- 
ever, the College says that lime and DDT 
are not compatible. Your compatability 
chart, however, says that they are com- 
patible! Who is right? 

Whitman, Mass. Edgar W. Dickinson 


Hydrated lime is considered safe with 
DDT if the lime is of high quality and pur- 
ity. It becomes incompatible with DDT, 
however, if it contains quantities of iron 
and manganese which affect the insecticidal 
qualities of DDT. 


Apple ‘‘Squeezins’’ 


Gentlemen : 

Speaking of confusion over variety names 
and its effect on sales (May issue, pp. 26- 
27) the term “Apple Juice” seems to me to 
be very unfortunate. Apple “squeezin’s” have 
always been honored with the name “cider,” 
and so the term “apple juice” makes one 
wonder what they are trying to cover up. 
Is it diluted, or what, one thinks. 

I know there is a technical difference be- 
tween apple juice and cider, but couldn’t it 
be called “Fresh Bottled Cider,” or “Pas- 
teurized Cider” for the sake of sales ap- 


peal ? 
Delano, Calif. E. R. Kelley 


Apple juice manufacturers deliberately 
avoided the name cider probably for two 
reasons. They rightly felt they had in flash- 
pasteurized apple juice a higher quality 
product than the cider commonly available 
only in the fall and early winter which 
could be sweet or hard, appetizing or un- 
appetizing, depending on the conditions un- 
der which it was made. Also the apple juice 
manufacturers felt their product would be 
a fine breakfast juice, and who would think 
of drinking cider for breakfast?—Ed. 


Minnesota Plum 


Dear Sir: 

What are the best varieties of Minnesota 
plums for canning and preserving? I would 
very much appreciate having this informa- 
tion. 

Maple City, Mich. A. Bartunek 


No experimental work has been done on 
the rating of different varieties of Minne- 
sota plums for canning, however the follow- 
ing varieties were rated highest out of 45 
tested by the University of Minnesota for 
making plum preserves by the usual home 
method: Elliott Fiebing, Hennepin, Red 
Wing, Underwood and Pipestone. The fol- 
lowing were considered “fairly satisfactory” 
for preserving: Anoka, Compass, Nicollet 
and Tuania.—Ed, 



















STORE TO THE CEILING 
with the HANDIPILER 


Reach to 12 ft. above the floor and stack to 
14 or 16 ft. with the Handipiler. Handles 
boxes, bags and cartons up to 100 Ibs. in 
weight. Compact, light in weight—readily 
wheeled into confined spaces. Saves lifting— 
earrying—cuts handling time in half; users 
report savings of 8 to 10 man-hours in 
handling time on many jobs. Reversible belt 
movement, adjustable boom and floor locks 
are standard equipment. Operates from any 
convenient lighting circuit outlet. 


Write for Bulletin No. AFG-87 today! 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, 9, Minn. 





Sales rvice in 
all principal cities. 
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Maquesiam 
ORCHARD 
LADDERS 


e SAFER 


No broken rungs 
No splinters 


e LIGHTER 


About one pound 
per foot 


STRONGER 


Securely welded 
Rigidly tested 


e LONGER 
WEARING 


Weather proof 
Rust proof 
Warp proof 
Fire resistant 


° MORE — 
ECONOMICAL 


Available for Immediate Shipment 
WRITE FOR CATALOG AFG. 


WHITE AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
PALMER, MASS. 
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SAVES YOU MONEY + VERY LOW COST PER 
EASY TO USE STOPS Loss 
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That’s the story. 


Stop-Drop actually acts to prevent pre- 
mature dropping of your apples—and is 
particularly applicable to late varieties 
... McIntosh, Jonathan, Red Delicious, 
Golden Delicious and Wealthy. Effective on 
Bartlett Pears, too. 


The m 
orderly 
deal of 
comers. 
can agi 

Available for spraying—from the ground populati 

or airplane! Don’t delay . . . write for free 

descriptive booklet. Start putting all your 

apple money in your pocket. 

your apy: 
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A DISTINGUISHED 
ECONOMIS 


sizes Up The A 


Industry 


By DR. EDWIN NOURSE 


| WAVE no desire to pose as a 

srophet, and I speak with caution 
about the apple business before you 
ho know so much more about its 
inner workings than I possibly can. 

The most that I would hope to give 
you is some broad lines of analysis 
which you may find it profitable to 
think about as you get down to the 
details of your future operations. 

When dealing with broad business 
problems, we economists think the 
orderly procedure is to lay out 
what are the factors of produc- 
tion—of supply, and over against 
these examine what are the factors in 
the market—the demand. First then, 
as to your supply outlook. It seems 
to me that you should find a good 
deal of reassurance in that situation. 
Industry after industry has had its 
productive capacity multiplied many 
fold during the war. You have an 
essentially slow-moving industry. You 
have ahead a prospect uncomplicated 
by entry of large numbers of new- 
comers. 

Let us turn now to the demand 
issue. First off, we should separate 
export and domestic demand. I re- 
call that after the first World War, 
I wrote a book dealing with the com- 
mon idea that the welfare of Ameri- 
can agriculture depended upon re- 
covery of the European market. My 
conclusion was that we had better fig- 
ure that the European market was not 
going to get back to prewar conditions. 

The real recovery of industrial 
countries of large, well paid urban 
populations who can afford to pay for 
luxury imports (and imported applés 
are, from their point of view, a luxury 
product ) is not in the.short-term pros- 
pect. The idea that a readily ex- 
pansible recovery market in England 
or on the continent is in prospect for 
your apple industry seems to me quite 
out of the question. 

If that is true, your real problem is 
how well you can cultivate your mar- 
kets in the United States, both as to 
fresh outlets and processed outlets. 

what are the elements of confi- 
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About the Author 


Shortly after Dr. Nourse made the 
talk printed on this page before the 
1946 meeting of the National Apple 
Institute, he was appointed to Presi- 
dent Truman's Council of Economic 
Advisers. Formerly he was vice-president 
of the Brookings Institute, world famous 
economic research organization. 

In a study of the apple industry, Dr. 
Nourse approaches the situation from 
the vantage point of an economist out- 
side the industry, studying the problems 
as they affect and are affected by the 
national economy. Looking at the apple 
industry in the cold light of hard facts, 
Dr. Nourse comes up with some inter- 
esting conclusions. 











dence and of uncertainty that we need 
to face frankly in this industry, which 
we want to make as stable as possible 
a part of our economy? 

It looks like continuation for some 
time of our present prosperous state, 
followed by a period that may be very 
lean. If your time perspective is 
measured by something like, say, sev- 
en years, according to how long it 
takes to get new plantings into bear- 
ing, you must continually ask: How 
does it look seven years from now? 


Well, unless we do a better job in 
the next seven years than in the past 
few months or in the 30's, it looks to 
me likely that the early 1950’s will 
give you some very hard sledding. It 
is not that you should be unduly 
alarmed or that you should passively 
resign yourselves to taking a beating 
Rather, you should get on with the 
accomplishment of preventive work 
against what can reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

Apples are a product built into the 
American way of life, I suppose, as 
is no other single fruit product. You 
are looking at reasonable possibilities 
of retaining a solidly entrenched po- 
sition along with basic meat and po- 
tatoes. You have something solid in 
that traditional demand to hold onto 
and build your industry upon that 
confidence. 

On the other hand, you are limited 
in searching for entirely new kinds of 
outlets. You have to look again at 
possibilities of holding and expanding 
the types of outlet you already have. 
Your industry has been alert in ex- 
ploiting the possibilities for expansion 
just beyond the old lines of standard 
products. An example is the way you 
have made a market for commercially 
produced apple butter. Are there not 
other latent appetites which are, or 
could be, the object of similar en- 
deavors? To take one of the oldest, 
there always seemed to me to be an 
appetite—a native liking—for cider 
that nowadays is far from being sat- 
isfied. It seems to me that your ap- 
ple juice on the market misses the 
mark of satisfying the cider appetite, 
if that is the mark. 

When you start thinking in terms of 
food habits, then you have the key to 
what you could do with the apple in 
the changing food picture. The meal 
that has undergone the greatest 
change in my lifetime is breakfast. 
How does apple juice fit there? In 
competition with those juices which 
have won their way onto the break- 
fast table on the basis of natural dis- 
tinctive characteristics, your apple 
juice has tough going. Canned apple 
sauce keeps a toe-hold but must win 
on price appeal as well as quality. 

What of your technological progress 
in other areas? Again how well are 
you exploiting the traditional place 
that apples convey in American life? 

Apple pie is a fundamental Ameri- 
can institution. The love for apple 
pie is love of the pies “that Mother 
used to make.” But that taste also 
goes with us when we dine out. We 
order apple pie (or dumplings when 
they are on the menu) with subcon- 
scious anticipation of the goodness of 
apple pie at home. But how often 
you are disappointed with what the 
waiter brings. That’s poor public re- 
lations for the apple and something 

(Continued on page 18) 
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PROMISING NEW 


FRUIT PRODUCTS 


Gop created the fruits of this 
planet. Adam and Eve picked them 
and ate them raw, and ever since, 
through centuries of trial and error, 
man has developed methods of 
preparing various fruits to please his 
capricious appetite. In fact, more fruit 
is eaten today in processed form than 
in the raw state, and we are still look- 
ing for new and better fruit products. 

Velva Fruit is a delectable new fruit 
dessert, the result of research at the 
Western Regional Laboratory of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Albany, California. It is sim- 
ply a mixture of fruit puree, sugar, 
stabilizer and sometimes citric acid, 
which is frozen in the same manner as 
ice cream, has almost the same texture 
as ice cream, but retains, almost en- 
tirely, the colors and flavors of the 
natural fruits. It differs from ices 
and sherbets in having a higher fruit 
puree content and a greater increase 
of bulk when freezing. Almost any 
kind of fruit with a pronounced fla- 
vor can be used, such as strawber- 
ries, raspberries, boysenberries, black- 
berries, plums, apricots, cherries, and 
pears. 

The first step in making this dessert 
at home is crushing and straining the 
fruit. The puree will contain the fine 
pulp but should not include small 
seeds, Plums and peaches darken 
upon crushing unless they have been 
immersed in boiling dilute sugar sirup 
(10 per cent sugar) for 3 to 5 min- 
utes. 

Two formulas for home prepara- 
tion of about one quart of this new 
frozen dessert are as follows: 

1. For tart fruits (berries and 
plums ) : 

Fruit puree—1 4 Ibs. or 3 cups 
Sugar—10 oz. or 14% cups 
Gelatine—¥ to % oz. or 1 tbs. 
Water, cold—2 oz. or 4% cup 
Salt—\% tsp. 

2. For fruits with less acid (pears, 
peaches, apricots, etc.) : 

Fruit puree—1¥ lbs. or 3 cups 
Sugar—8 oz. or 1 cup 
Gelatine—%4 to 4% oz. or 1 tbs. 
Water, cold—2 oz. or 4 cup 
Lemon juice—% cup 

Salt—'4 tsp. 

The fruit puree, sugar, salt and 
lemon juice (if used) are first mixed 
together with as little stirring as pos- 
sible in order to preserve the ascorbic 
acid content. The gelatine is softened 
in cold water and then dissolved by 
heating to 180° F. over boiling water. 
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The dissolved gelatine is then added 
to the fruit-sugar mixture and gently 
stirred to prevent lumpy or stringy 
formations. The mix is then complete 
and ready for the home hand freezer, 
refrigerator freezing compartment or 
quick-freeze unit. 

The commercial adaptation of this 
process is being developed and per- 
fected to a great extent by large man- 
ufacturers. The time may come when 









this product will consume a great 
tion of the soft, ripe fruits that a 
too mature for distant shipping _ 
A new type of apple pie mix, Kner 
as Pyequick, has been developed by 
General Mills, Inc., giving the hows 
wife her apple pie all in one ne 
package, designed especially to a 
down pie making time. ; , 
The package contains both sliced 
apples and pastry mix. All the house. 
wife has to do is place the sliced i. 
ples in water to soak while she rolls 































the pastry mix into a crust and puts | i 
it in the pie tin. The apple slices are a 
then placed in the crust and a half ie 
cup of sugar is added When the top eri 
crust is laid over the filling, the pie 24} 
is. ready for the oven. This Means _ 
another market outlet for apples, _ 
While speaking of apple pie, it js “a | 
fitting to mention the recent develop. og 
ment of the United States Depart- athe 
ment of Agriculture’s Eastern Re- “ot 
and 


Pressing juice from clean, fresh 
berries is the first step in making O 
delicious Raspberry Velva Fruit, floor 
‘ ” _ — ing, 
ever’ 
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‘ Left—An inviting and refreshing 
dessert results when fresh fruits 
are used this new and easy way, 















gional Research Laboratory at Philas 
delphia. Researchers there [ 
found that by impregnating applé 
slices with a dilute solution of caleiuf 
chloride it is possible to use alm 
any apple variety in making the f 
mous American dessert. The n@ 
method will make it possible to bali 
pies from many of the highly flavor 
apple varieties such as Mclntost 
which ordinarily do not bake wel 
The process may also be used to fit 
apple slices for fresh use, for cannif 
or for freezing. 

Vitamin-conscious consumers af 
sales minded growers and processofs 
may be interested to know that apple 
juice; as well as other fruit juices 
can be easily fortified with vitamin © 
(ascorbic acid). In fact, many grow- 7 

































































ers and processors have profited from _— 
research done at Michigan State Col- ~~ 
(Continued on page 19) _ 
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Above—Large weeds deprive the tree 
ot considerable water and nutrients. 


Above, right—Canada thistie and many 


light—If left unchecked, these weeds 


USE OF 2,4-D 





IN ORCHARDS 


By E. D. WITMAN and C. J. WILLARD 
Ohio State University 


lx THE summer of 1944, agricul- 
turists were excited by the announce- 
ment of a fabulous new weed killer— 
24-D. Nevertheless, it was hard to 
believe that a chemical could kill 
broad-leaved weeds selectively with- 
out harming grasses. Today, three 
years later, our skepticism is gone and 
we have enough information to make 
recommendations and suggestions for 
the control of weeds in turfed areas 
and in certain crop areas. 

One of these areas is the orchard 
floor, where weeds have been damag- 
ing, costly, and inconvenient to nearly 
every fruit grower. 


In general, 2,4-D may be used to 
control broad-leaved weeds, leaving 
valuable erosion-resisting grasses un- 
harmed, although there are exceptions 
in both directions. Thus it is ex- 
tremely useful in solving the weed 
problems of lawns, golf courses, pas- 
tures, fence-rows, roadsides, ditch 
banks, power lines, small grains, rice, 
sugar cane and, in some instances, 
corn. 

Smaller doses of 2,4-D will give 
better control when the plant is in the 
seedling stage or in a rapidly growing 
state, than when the plant is mature 
or in a slowly growing state. Some 
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f weeds can be killed with 2,4-D. 


crowd and seriously weaken the tree. 


plants are nearly impossible to kill 
when mature yet are easily controlled 
when young. 

Since soil moisture and _ fertility 
regulate to a large extent the activity 
of growth, weeds actively growing in 
moist, fertile soil are much easier to 
control with 2,4-D than weeds on 
poor dry soil. Some perennial weeds, 
as bindweed, are more readily con- 
trolled by 2,4-D in the presence of 
severe competition, as in grass, than 
when growing alone. However, plants 
growing in shade are, at least, more 
slowly killed than those growing in 
sun, and may actually require larger 
doses for killing than plants in sun. 

All this adds up to the fact that 
better weed kills may be obtained in 
either spring or fall than midsummer. 
However, as with many other agri- 
cultural procedures, the intensity of 
the weed problem at hand may justify 
treatment at any time. 

If the spray strikes or drifts to the 
leaves, yes. Apples are moderately 
resistant, however, and damage is 
usually confined to the branch hit, and 
to the year of application. Spray on 
the trunk has never produced damage. 
There have been a few instances 
where effects of 2,4-D via roots of 

(Continued on page 23) 
























































































—2,4-D Kills Weeds 


In Indiana 


Above, left—Heavy bluegrass sod in the Reed 
Orchard. 


Before spraying with 2,4-D, bind. 


weed and plantain made rank growth in this area. 


Orchard 


Meredith Reed Reports Experience 
with New Weed Killer. .... . 


By ELDON BANTA 


W en MEREDITH Reed of 
Vincennes, Indiana decided to risk 
the new 2,4-D weed killer in his 265- 
acre apple orchard he was taking a 
chance that few growers were willing 
to gamble upon. But it worked and 
has produced a beautiful and vigorous 
cover for his orchard. 

Why should Mr. Reed hazard the 
life of a highly productive orchard 
just to destroy a few pesky weeds? 
That is the question fellow-growers 
no doubt thought of when they 
learned that neighbor Reed was using 
the potent 2,4-D. But actually he 
was not really taking such a great 
risk. True, the chemical would in- 
jure or kill the apple trees if they 
were sprayed, but Mr. Reed was care- 
ful to keep all the spray directed to 
the weeds and not on the tree foliage. 

A number of years ago when the 
Reed orchards were retired from cul- 
tivation and put into permanent sod, 
blue grass came in and made a fine 
orchard cover. But within a few years 
troublesome weeds began to crowd 
out the bluegrass. Chief among these 
were bindweed and broad-leaf plan- 
tain. Bindweed became the most an- 
noying and defied almost any kind of 
control. The best Reed could do with 
it was to send men out with scythes 
to keep it under partial control, but 
it was there all the time to give trou- 
ble. Not only did the bindweed choke 
out the fine bluegrass, but it grew up 
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the trunks of the apple trees and even 
became troublesome to orchard work- 
ers. 

There was but one thing left to do 
—assault and kill the aggressive 
weeds to save the bluegrass and ulti- 
mately the orchard. He had been 
reading about the splendid accounts 
of the new 2,4-D weed-killer and 
finally decided to give the chemical a 
fair chance at his bindweed and plan- 
tain and other weeds. 

Application was made during the 
last two weeks of July and the first 
week of August, 1946. In his first 
venture, Mr. Reed was not so much 
interested in completely covering the 
entire orchard, but wished to cover 
those areas where the bindweed and 
plantain were most obnoxious. The 
recommended time of application is 
when the bindweed is just in full 
bloom. But at this time Mr. Reed 
was busy harvesting his crop of sum- 
mer apples and had to put off the 
weed spray a few days, until the bind- 
weed was slightly past full bloom. 
The 2,4-D material was mixed in one 
of the Reed power sprayers used in 
the orchard and applied with a single 
nozzle gun to those areas where bind- 
weed was present, especially under 
and around the trees. In order to 
prevent mist from drifting up into 
the apple foliage the pressure of the 
pump was reduced to about 150 
pounds and a large aperture disc put 


Above—Meredith Reed inspecting untreated 
section of orchard infested with bindweed, 


in the gun. In this way a heavy, 
thick spray could be applied to the 
weeds and none would drift into the 
trees to cause injury. The weeds 
were thoroughly soaked. 

Where a twig would be hanging 
low and the spray would accidentally 
hit it, foliage injury resulted. But 
this was rare and no tree injury what- 
ever developed. 

Only one application was made in 
the Reed orchard in 1946, since it was 
primarily experimental. The experi- 
ences of the first trial, however, have 
caused Mr. Reed to regard a 2,4-D 
weed spray as a regular part of his 
orchard program. He is convinced 
that two applications should be made 
each year and over a period of years 
until the weeds are completely under 
control. The single application in 
1946 did not eliminate bindweed com- 
pletely, but it so reduced its popu- 
lation that bluegrass came in quickly. 
Towards the end of last year’s grow- 
ing season the bindweed began to 
grow back, especially where it was 
thickest, and had another application 
been applied at that time, Mr. Reed 
feels that he could have practically 
e‘iminated the weed, at least for a 
few years. He adds that it will no 
Coubt take two applications a year for 
two and possibly three years to com- 
pletely wipe out bindweed in his or- 
chard. At this time he does not know 
if he can make an application this year 
because of other pressing orchard op- 
erations. 

He is, however, planning to make 
two applications to the entire orchard 
in 1948. For this he is constructing 
a boom attachment for the rear of the 
power sprayer. It is to be 18 feet 
long with nozzles spaced every 16 
inches and directed downward. ‘The 
nozzles are designed to give a flat type 
of spray. A hand operated gun will 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ERE is a model roadside mar- 
ket, designed to attract the customer, 
with an eye to his convenience, quick 
service and susceptible palate. 

Two movable display racks are lo- 
cated in the front of the market 
(Figure 1) where the customer can 
stand under the shade of the over- 
hanging roof to inspect the grower's 
products. Adjustable shelves which 
can be made deep enough and spaced 
far enough apart to hold any type 
of container are a feature of the dis- 
play racks. 

A sliding panel on each side of 
the market is ready to shut out the 
hot summer sun, or to protect the 
customer from unpleasant rains. The 
sliding panels can be closed as the 
first step in winterizing the stand— 
an optional feature of the building 
plans. Using removable paneling 
and windows (Figure 2) and a door, 
the front cf the stand can also be made 
weathertight for winter operation. 

The interior (Figure 3) is de- 
signed for rapid service. A handy 
counter includes a sink and a supply 
shelf, and is opposite the refriger- 
ated, or storage, room. Refrigeration 
of this room is also optional. A mov- 
able counter is included for the 
busier days. 

Four suggested locations are 
shown (Figure 4). Two are for 
either side of the road, and two for 
an intersection. All locations pro- 
vide ample parking space and are 
easily reached from the road. 


NCREASE ROADSIDE 
SALES 


| Model Fruit Market Provides Attractive 
' Displays, Quick Service, and Safe Parking 


1 A front perspective of the roadside mar- 
ket, showing movable display stands. 


2 Construction details of the front wall, 
designed for winterization of stand. 


3 The roomy interior is designed for at- 
tractive display and efficient service. 


4 Plot plans show alternative positions 
for corner or straightaway location. 
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Building Plans Are Available 


Complete working plans for a road- 
side market will be mailed to readers 
upon receipt of 50 cents. Write to 
Plans Dept., American Fruit Grower, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 
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© Dalrymple Elected N. Y. Secretary 


© Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate For Curculio 


CONNECTICUT, July 23—Up to July 21 
fruit growers have applied more spray 
materials than ever in any single year. Such 
pests as red mite, maggot, leaf hopper and, 
in a small way, codling moth still demand 
special attention. Apple scab has been held 
to good commercial control. Connecticut 
growers are looking forward to several Au- 
gust meetings: August 9, Summer Meeting 
at the Orkil Farms, West Simsbury. August 
20, Field Day at the Mt. Carmel Experi- 
ment Station. August 23, Fruit Day at the 
Mt.. Carmel Experiment Station.—Arthur 
C. Bobb, Ext. Fruit Spec., Storrs. 


IOWA, July 16—Iowa’s apple crop will not 
be as large as last year. The bloom was 
heavier and some growers will have a very 
nice crop. However, poor pollinating weath- 
er during blossoming reduced the set of 
fruit. Apple scab has been causing consider- 
able trouble and is hard to control with 
heavy rains. One grower tried airplane 
dusting for scab when it was impossible for 
him to get his sprayer through the orchard. 

The floods that caused so much damage 
to lowa’s corn crops caused comparatively 
little damage to our fruit as we have very 
few orchards located in the valleys subject 
to flood. 

Wet weather greatly reduced the straw- 
berry crop and is reducing the raspberry 
crop. Many growers are having consider- 
able trouble with root rot and leaf spots in 
their strawberries. Raspberries are being 
picked in the middle of July but many are 
drying up. I think this is caused by both 
disease and a too wet soil. 

The best cherry crop in ten years is being 
harvested mainly by home fruit growers. 
However, leaf spot is starting to defoliate 
many trees—H. E. Nichols, Ext. Assoc. 
Prof., Ames. 





GEORGIA, Ju/y 22—The most important 
news from the Georgia peach belt at this 
time is the widespread use of hexaethyl 
tetraphosphate in controlling plum curculio. 
This contact insecticide has efficiently re- 
duced curculio populations without adverse 
effect on spray machine operators, tree, or 
fruit. 

The Elberta peach season is at its height 
in the South Georgia peach section centered 
at Fort Valley. The Central Georgia peach 
section will begin its heavy shipments of 
Elberta about July 28.—EE. I. Savage, Ga. 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Experiment. 


MAINE, Ju/y 19—The Annual Field Day 
of the Maine State Pomological Society 
will be held at Highmoor Farm, Monmouth, 
on August 20. Plans are under way to have 
a demonstration and exhibit of all kinds of 
orchard machinery and equipment. Several 
of the latest types of spraying and dusting 
equipment will be of special interest. 
The Maine Apple Committee held its an- 
nual meeting in June at which time the new 
program of work was discussed and sub- 
committees appointed to carry out a five 
point program for 1947-1948.—R. N. Berry. 
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Sec., Maine State Pom. Soc., Lavermorc 


Falls. 


MISSOURI, Ju/y 20—The Centennial Fruit 
Congress has been definitely scheduled for 
the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis for February 
17-19, 1948. This meeting will be sponsored 
by the Illinois and Missouri Horticultural 
Societies with the American Pomological 
Society, National Peach Council, and the 
American Association of Horticultural Sci- 
ence. Other midwestern horticultural soci- 
eties will cooperate. An outstanding pro- 
gram and exhibits of horticultural experi- 
ments and supplies will be featured. The 
purpose of the meeting is to celebrate the 
centennial of the American Pomological So- 
ciety and the general theme of the meeting 
will be “A Hundred Years of Progress in 
Fruit Growing.”—W’. R. Martin, Sec'y., 
Mo. State Hort. Soc., Columbia. 


NEW YORK, July 22—On August 1 Dan- 
iel M. Dalrymple of Lockport, N. Y. be 
came secretary-treasurer of the New York 
State Horticultural Society. He succeeds 
Roy P. McPherson of LeRoy, N. Y. who 
has served the Society as secretary-treasurer 
for 27 years. The new secretary will also do 
the work now done by the associate secre- 
tary, T. E. LaMont of Albion, N. Y. 

Dan Dalrymple is 42 years old and has 
been county agent in Niagara County for 
12 years. During the past two. years he 
has been joint owner and manager of a 
200 acre farm with 144 acres in fruit, and 
has been associate county agent. After 
August 1, Mr. Dalrymple will devote his 
time to the work of the Horticultural So- 
ciety and to managing his farm.—7. FL. 
LaMont, Assoc. Sec’y., N. ¥. State Hort. 
Soc., Albion. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 24—Fruit grow- 
ers from more than a score of counties and 
neighboring states recently saw the latest 
developments in orchard machinery and 
equipment and other facilities, including 
packing houses and cold storages for han- 
dling their crops, at two field days, both 





IAA CONVENTION 


The International Apple Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention 
August 11-14 at Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Michigan. An innovation of 
the convention is the Grower's Forum 
which will feature talks by well- 
known authorities on production 
problems. Scheduled for August 11 
and 12, the forum this year is under 
the direction of Dr. H. B. Tukey, 
Head of the Department of Horti- 
culture, Michigan State College. Of 
interest to fruit growers also is a 
pre-packaging forum to be held 
August 11th. 











of them with the assistance of th 
cultural Extension Service. 
At Leesport, Berks County, where Berks 


e Agri. 


and Lehigh growers arranged an all-da 
program at Ontelaunee Orchards Jul ib 
visitors from most counties in the aie 
half of the State saw a number of diff 
ent types of orchard machinery, especiall 
sprayers, in action. Speakers included D, 
Lyman E. Jackson, Dean of the School i 
Agriculture of the Pennsylvania Stat, 
College. : ‘ 
An even more elaborate performance of 
mechanical aids held the attention of grow- 
ers on July 30 in a field day sponsored 
by the Adams County. Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation at Arendtsville, also a purely ed. 
cational feature—N. M. Eberly, Ass't. Fa- 
itor, Penn. State College, State College. 


WASHINGTON, July 25—Plans for the 
annual orchard tours and summer meet. 
ings are coming along very nicely—Prosser 
July 31; Yakima, Aug. 5; Wenatchee, Aug. 
6; Okanogan, Aug. 7. We are going into 
the Kennewick-Prosser area, which is new 
for our orchard tour. Here we will see 
much of the new land that is being reclaimed 
under the Rosa project. 

Our season is one to two weeks early 
this year. It seems that apples are more 
than two weeks ahead of usual. They are 
as large now as they usually are a month 
later. Our early thinning no doubt had 
much to do with this early growth but 
most of it must be attributed to the early 
season. Whether the apples will continue 
to grow at this rate until harvest will 
depend very much upon the weather. 

Sprinkling in Washington orchards has 
become very popular within the past couple 
of years. We still have much to learn about 
this method of irrigating orchards, however. 
Our greatest difficulty seems to be in apply- 
ing the right amount of water. There is 
danger of over-watering and it is very 
easy to under-irrigate some areas. Orchard- 
ists are finding that it is necessary to 
observe the cover crop and examine the 
soil with a shovel during the warm period of 
July and August to be sure they are 
putting on enough water —John C. Snyder, 
Sec'y., Wash. State Hort. Soc., Pullman. 


WISCONSIN, July 12—Apple crop esti- 
mate from Wisconsin is being revised down- 
ward due to poor set and scab. Commer- 
cial growers have been able to control scab 
but some farm orchards will not have 
much for sale. First project to arouse 
consumer interest in apples will be at the 
Wisconsin State Fair, August 16-24. Grow- 
er organizations will show the apple and 
cherry industry from the orchard to 4 
model grocery store fruit display. Exhibit 
will occupy space of 24 ft. x 125 ft. To 
stimulate the appetite, apple juice will be 
sold at 5 cents per glass and early eating 
apples at 5 cents each. At last year's fail 
10,000 people each bought an apple in one 
day. 

A tour is planned with Minnesota grow- 
ers starting at Gays Mills, Wisc., Septem- 
ber 4-5 and an Orchard Machinery Demon- 
stration tour will be held at Sturgeon Bay, 
September 11-12—H. J. Rahmlow, Secy, 
Wisc. State Hort. Soc., Madison. 
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* Trade Mark Registered 


NAPHTHALENEACETIC ACID SPRAY PREVENTS 
PREHARVEST DROP OF APPLES AND PEARS 
T Provides 50 grams of NAPHTHALENEACETIC ACID 
per acre for top protection. 


Saves high-cost labor by eliminating spot picking. 





Increases income by harvesting larger crops 
of optimally ripe, highly colored fruit. 


Gives insurance against heavy losses during those 
unexpected hot or windy days. 


Treats more trees per dollar assuring top protection 
at bottom cost. 


Orchardists and Orchard Supply Houses write today for full information and prices. 
A package or a carload...phone...wire...write your order for prompt delivery. 





BIGGER CROPS WITH SCIENCE AS YOUR PARTNER 
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PREHARVEST 
HORMONE SPRAYING 
is Easter and more Economical with 


Omereoiowd, FRUIT FIX~ 


FRUIT FIX is available in convenient easy to use forms to meet all 





conditions of weather and equipment. * In FRUIT FIX the NAPHTHA- 


LENEACETIC ACID is dosage standardized and chemically prepared 


in the most readily useable form for each type of application. 


~ 
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* Trade Mark Registered 





FRUIT FIX OIL TYPE CONCENTRATE © The most effective, easy to use, ~ > 


flowable oil emulsion for ground application. 


FRUIT FIX OIL TYPE FOR AIRPLANE APPLICATION @ The most effective, easy to Ay 


use, flowable oil emulsion for airplane application. Correct oil content for 
airplane spraying to give maximum spread and penetration thus insuring 
an efficiency equal to ground application. 


FRUIT FIX LIQUID CONCENTRATE © The aqueous spray for ground or airplane 
application for those who wish to avoid the use of oil. 


FRUIT FIX POWDER @ Easy to dissolve powder for aqueous spray. 


FRUIT FIX DUST @ Easily and quickly applied but suitable only for those 
limited areas where hormone dusts are recommended. 


WINESAP FRUIT FIX © Winesap and Stayman growers can profit by the use 
of this special form of FRUIT FIX since these varieties respond better 
to a less expense hormone. 


= =a 


Manufacturers of TOMATO FIX * POTATO FIX * PINEAPPLE FIX * CITRUS FIX BETA 
CITRUS FIX DELTA and... WEEDICIDE 





MORE PROFITABLE AGRICULTURE THROUGH SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 
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5 PICK-UPS FOR THE FARM 
6%’ pick-up body on %-ton 
... 7%’ pick-up body on 
%-ton... 7%’ pick-up body 
on 1-ton... 9’ pick-up body on 
1-ton and 1¥2-ton chassis. All 
bodies are 48%” wide inside, 
sides 17” high to top of flare. 


CHASSIS AND CABS 
FOR MANY BODY TYPES 


To fit your farm job—the 175 
“Job-Rated” chassis models 
include a new 1'4-ton chassis 
with 178” wheelbase, specially 
engineered to take 14’ body 
lengths with proper load distri- 
bution. Standard 74%’, 9’, 12’ 
and 14’ stake and platform 
bodies are available. 



















ou don’t operate an orchard very 

long without realizing that one 
of the best ways to increase income is 
to reduce costs. 


That’s why growers rate economy of 
operation right along with depend- 
ability when asked why they stick to 
Dodge “‘.Job-Rated” trucks year after 
year. That’s why more and more 
growers everywhere are switching to 
trucks built to fit their jobs—trucks 
that will save money and last longer 
on their jobs! 


If you’re not too busy to talk about 
saving money—ask your Dodge 
dealer why a truck built to fit the job 
will do a better job on your land, save 
you more money, and last longer! 


DODGE“ TRUCKS 


FOR THE FARM 


Pe yo os 
= $s 





ONLY DODGE BUILDS AtRad TRUCKS 





THE APPLE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 9) 
you are deeply concerned to remed 


To some extent, more impr ; 
the techniques of cannitie. Se : 
haps even more in quick freezing are 
promising you a real opportunity to 
contribute better-flavored apple Dies 
Poor apple pie does not help you, 
Good apple pie has possibilities for 
great stabilization for you. The ap. 
petite is there waiting for you if a 
can really satisfy it. It will hold good 
through good and bad times. The 
price of a wedge of apple pie is one 
of the most stable prices in our econ- 
omy, but the appeal must be on 
quality. 

The same can be said about fresh 
apples eaten out of hand. To the 
best of my knowledge, we are the only 
nation that has been able to give the 
kids the run of the apple barrel or to 
have a bag of apples always handy in 
the pantry or a bowl of apples on the 
living room table. Tasty apples are 
habit forming. One of the most in- 
sidious dangers to this good old 
American habit is to lose faith in the 
flavor of the product that one can 
expect to find under a beautiful skin. 
If flavor is sacrificed to appearance 
or easy shipping or keeping quality, 
it is my judgement that you are dig- 
ging a grave for one of the best types 
of apple demand year in and year out. 


Now to my last point. Your prob- 
lem on the fresh fruit market is one 
of exploiting the quality possibilities 
of a product which has traditional 
acceptance. Apples are a good illus- 
tration of the slogan, “There is always 
a market for a quality product.” But 
that precept can be misunderstood and 
abused. Quality may be secured at 
too high a cost, and uneconomical 
standards of quality may be set up. 
If, in order to hold your place in the 
market you try to push only for “the 
carriage trade” and neglect the poor 
people that can be reached in terms of 
flavor and nutrition but cannot pay a 
premium for mere appearance, you 
will find yourself in a precarious po- 
sition. Is not your real question how 
much nutritious and palatable product 
you can dispense at modest profit on 
big volume ? 


There is an article I've wanted to 
write for a long time. I got as far 
as the title: “It’s Poor Folks that 
Make Prosperity.” A basic task i 
our days of mass production is that 
of fitting the character of production 
so that we are reaching the greatest 
possible number of the population. 
That is the way an economy looking 
upon itself as mature, having f f 
ways of exploiting its opportunities 
on a stabilized basis, can find its way 

(Continued on page 24) 
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yEW FRUIT PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


lege on this problem. _ By adding 
ascorbic acid to apple juice, not only 
is the vitamin C content made com- 
arable to that ol other fruit juices, 
hut its original color and quality are 


preserved. 


Bland Apple Sirup 


Another product of recent origin 
which has been utilizing several thou- 
and bushels of apples annually, is 
bland apple sirup. This is an odor- 
less sirup, having .no distinctive 
favor, made from apple juice, and 
is another development of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Eastern 
Research Laboratory at Philadelphia. 

Many consumers have even liked 
tas a table and cooking sirup. It is 
very sweet, of amber color, and has 
a mild flavor which does not even sug- 
gest that it comes from apples. 


The potential market for this prod- 
uct is large because of its desirable 
characteristics. It is a good hygro- 
scopic agent, absorbing and holding 
moisture well—in this respect com- 
parable to glycerine. Primarily be- 
cause of this quality it has been widely 
used by the tobacco industry. 


Sweeter Than Cane Sugar 


The sirup is about 30 per cent 
sweeter than cane sugar sirup of equal 
solids content, and it is being used in 
the manufacture of ice cream, candy, 
pastries, cork gaskets, paper, cosmet- 
ics, pharmaceuticals, textile process- 
ing and finishing, sugar curing of 
hams, and in table sirups. 


Remove Flavoring Substances 


In making bland apple sirup, the 
flavor-giving substances are removed, 
as is true in making other apple con- 
centrates. The Department of Agri- 
culture scientists at the Philadelphia 
laboratory conceived that these vola- 
tile constituents of the fresh juice 
could be recovered and put to good 
use. After much research and experi- 
mentation, they finally came to a 
rather simple process in 1944 which 
was highly satisfactory in recovering 
all the apple flavor substances. In the 
finished product the concentration of 
volatile favors is about 150 times that 
of the original juice. 


. (Continued on page 26) 
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The fruit grower is a busy man. 
There are plenty of things to do 
—planting, pruning, cultivating, 
spraying, picking, marketing. 
Doing these things thoroughly 
is a job that leaves you no time 


to devote to technical research. 





The touchiest part of this work 
is planning the spray program. 
It's technical — takes two per- 
sons to do it right. You know 
the facts about the pests that 
infest your crops, but you need 
the technical experience of your 
ORTHO fieldman to interpret 


them in terms of control. 


Your ORTHO fieldman knows your area in- 
timately. You'll find it helpful to have him 
by you when you plan YOUR spray pro- 
gram. He'll be your technical adviser and 
friend all through the year. 





A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE TO AMERICAN GROWERS 
SPRAYS AND DUSTS FOR ALL FRUITS, ALL CONDITIONS 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
LYNDONVILLE, NEW YORK 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
PORTLAND, OREGON KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DALLAS, TEXAS ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








on young 







Control PEACH BORERS and old trees 


TSU a LAP 
ON oe 


C labor and time than the crystal method 
by using Para-Scalecide — Scalecide con- 
taining paradichlorobenzene. It is safer and 
more effective on both young and old trees. 


Dilute Para-Scalecide with water, pour 
with a dipper against the base of the tree, 
and throw a few shovelfuls of earth against 
the base to hold the fumes. 

Apply in the Fall or Spring, while the 
ground temperature is 60° or warmer. 
One gallon of Para-Scalecide treats 42 full- 
grown trees, or 128 two-year-old trees. 

Order Para-Scalecide now from your 
dealer. Write us for Para-Scalecide circular. 


»> 
a 


SS 









B. G. PRATT CO., 163 RIVER ST., HACKENSACK, N. J. Dipper Method 
There's a Pratt Spray for Every Need 


Scalecide « Pratt's DDT Sprays ¢ Sulfocide ¢ Summer Spra-Cream 
Spray Catalizer.e« D-X Spray e¢ Pratt’s 622 Insect Repellent 











They All Use 





Pequea Valiey Fruit Farm 


And find it the last word in de- cae dieidie, 
pendability. Whether your stor- — tancock, ma. 
age is large or small, in town or 
on the farm, air conditioned or with temperature 
regulation, there’s a Frick refrigerating system to 
meet your exact needs. Write for Bulletin 146. It 
shows you how many storage 
men and fruit growers use 
Frick equipment with profit. 

















THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 
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THE LEWELLING FAMILy sat 
By H. M. BUTTERFIELD Mrs. 

University of California Pressi 

son al 


The HISTORY of horticulture op 
the Pacific Coast is not complete with. 
out a chapter about the members of 
the Lewelling family. This chapter 
should be written to complete the ree- 
ord of a family of men described jn 
the Oregon State Board of Horticul- 
ture (An. Rpt. 2:242. 1893) in these 
words: ‘The Lewellings are types of 
fruit breeders who have done noble 
work for pomology in the settlement 
of all our states—men of indomitable 
courage and will, who have bred and 
grown fruits throughout their lives in 7 
spite of every adversity.” (Also See, 4 
The Cherries of New York, U. P. 
Hedrick, 1915, Footnote, pp. 151 and 
152.) 
From North Carolina 

John Lewelling and brothers Seth 
and Henderson were born to Meshick 
and Jane Lewelling in North Caro- 
lina. In 1836, Henderson and John 
became partners in the nursery bus: 
ness and in 1838 they moved with 
their families to Salem, Henry Coun- 
ty, Iowa, where they established 
a nursery. Henderson  Lewelling 
worked with his brothers, John and 
Seth, for two years, getting trees 
started. When his eldest daughter, 
Mary, was 14 years old and his son, 
Alfred, was a boy of 12, Henderson 
made his famous overland trip from that he 
Iowa to Oregon in 1847. According other 
to Mrs. W. C. Keehner, granddaugh found 





ona 


ter of John Lewelling, John, Hende- | went g 
son, Alfred, and members of thet J ang, 
families, left Iowa in a caravan of 

ten oxen-drawn Conestoga wagolls On ; 


made especially for the trip. Six of me De 
the wagons had beds four feet def and EI 
filled with fine loam in which weft ninth ¢ 












placed young trees of apple, cherry, ling, th 
pear, peach, and plum. One wag § whom 
was for berries alone, and these blo should 
somed and bore fruit on the way ( 
i - rip, im 

ing the seven-month try AUGU 
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sometimes helped water the young 
plants because they reverenced trees. 
Mrs. T. J. Jones, daughter of L. J. 
Pressnall, brother-in-law of Hender- 
son and Seth Lewelling, has reported 








that her father said many times that 
other members of the party in 1847 
found the crossing too slow and so 
went ahead and were killed by Indi- 
ans, 
Ninth Child Born 

On arrival at the Columbia River 
on December first, 1847, Henderson 
and Elizabeth P. Lewelling had their 
ninth child, a boy. Elizabeth Lewel- 
ling, the former Elizabeth Pressnall 
whom Henderson married in 1830, 
should be listed among the West’s 

(Continued on page 25) 
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WITH THE 


PIEDMONT SPREADER 


Steel construction throughout, electrically welded to in- 
sure maximum strength—tTraction driven, thus eliminat- 
ing the tying up permanently of expensive power equip- 
ment—Streamlined to prevent damage to trees—Easy to 
operate—Spreads fertilizer, lime or seed on one or both 
sides of machine—Assures even spread, no waste— 
Spreads up to 30 feet—Adjustable to insure accurate 
poundage from 50 pounds to 2,500 pounds per acre— 
Sealed bearings prevent corrosion and prevent locking— 
Painted with durable, weather-resistant enamel! 
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NOTE 
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Attractive Territories Open To Dealers 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


COMPANY 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


LYONIZER 


P.O. BOX 1310 











DING 
rT’s SOIL-BUIL 
TIME NOW: 


with @ ; 
ROTOTILLER 
the All-Year Machine 














Right now, green cover crops, 
manure and humus can be 
worked into the soil without 
disturbing late crops. With 
Rototiller* you build the soil be- 
tween maturing rows for better 
crops next year. The new, easy- 
to-handle Rototiller* with its 
stabilizer and thumb control al- 
most guides itself through those 
tight spots— between rows, around 
borders and under trees—while its 
rotary action tears up the humus 
and distributes it evenly through 
the pulverized soil to a depth of 
nine inches. Write for information 
on how Rototiller* can improve 
your soil, make gardening easier. 


[7 —" SEND COUPON TODAY oe 


FRAZER FARM EQUIPMENT | 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation 
| Dept. 16, Willow Run, Michigan | 
| Please send me additional information about: | 


| © Rototiller © OC Special Attachments | 

ROTOTH (Life | OC Have my dealer call about a demonstration | 
I | 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. | Name... cccccccccceccctsncccccccscesece 

POWER TILLER OF A HUNDRED USES RR. NO... ececeess TOWN. .cccecscceceecees | 
FRAZER FARM EQUIPMENT | comty..........000 Slee +++ wanna | 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp., Willow Run, Mich, L.— — — — 2. — — — — — — — — — —! 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG 
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There are certain products where less than the best 
is false economy. Spark Plugs are definitely in that class. Most 
farmers know this and for that reason give Champions overwhelming 
preference. Make sure that you get the most in engine economy 
and efficiency, by demanding dependable Champion Spark Plugs 
for every farm“engine—car, truck, tractor and other power 
farming equipment. Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Horry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night over the ABC network 


dependable 


CHAMPIONS 


INSURE DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 
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38th Annual Convention 


The 38th annual convention of the 
Northern Nut Growers Association 
Inc., will be held in the Horticultural 
Building at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
September 3-5, 1947. The meetings 
are open to the public. As a result of 
the public-spirited attitude of Amer. 
ICAN Fruit GROWER MaGazine, we 
are able to extend this invitation to al] 
interested persons. 


Some very prominent speakers will 
address the group and a program will 
be mailed to anyone who requests a 
copy from the Secretary. Canadian 
folks, as well as those in the northern 
states are especially urged to attend, 
because the program is built around 
nut tree species for the northern areas 
of the U. S., and similar climatic zones 
in Canada. 


The third day, September 5th, will 
be devoted entirely to a tour of the nut 
tree plantings in the Guelph and 
Toronto areas. 


How To Make Filbert Butter 


One of our members, Mrs. J. M. 
Altman, Bellingham, Washington has 
been most generous in sending along a 
recipe for the making of filbert butter 
in the home, and I am passing this 
along to readers of this column. The 
method: Shell the filberts, placing the 
kernels in a pan for roasting, filling 
the pan not more than two-thirds full, 
place the pan in a 325° oven. They 
should be stirred thoroughly and often 
to get'an even, light brown. Do not 
leave in the oven any longer than 
necessary as they will continue to 
brown very rapidly toward the last. A 
half hour of slow cooling should make 
them about right. Stir and rub the 
nuts through your hands to remove as 
much of the brown pellicle as pos- 
sible, then run them through a food 
chopper or meat grinder, using the 
coarse knife first, then salt to taste 
and run thru a finer knife, and the 
third time thru the butter grinder 
makes the butter perfect. 


37th Annual Report 


The 37th Annual Report will be 
mailed to all members early in July, 
and is available to non-members at 
$1.00 per copy—Mildred M. Jonés, 
Secretary, Northern Nut Growers AS 
sociation, Inc., P. O. Box 356, Late 
caster, Penna. 
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109 years of fine Machinery 


Whether the job is garden 
tillage, weed control or yard 
trimming, do it with Cun- 
ningham. Power, capacity 
and durability for 
full-time custom 
work .. . economy 
to fit part-time gar- 
dening. Be sure... 
a) buy Cunningham. 















GARDEN TRACTORS— 
Two models with 
plow, cultivator, 
ice seeder, SNOW 
attachments. 
won n—Sickle-bar Da 
; 3-foot cut; 
ble speed; balanced de- 
sign; @ boy can operate it. 
GARDEN TILLER—Power steer- 
ing for easy operation; direct 
.to-tine drive, big en- 
gine for thorough pulverizing. 
Write for FREE folders today. Dept. 52. 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO. 


Rochester 8, New York 











“MODERN 
FLAME-THROWER” 
KILLS WEEDS! 


ITELY.--s PERMANENTLY 
ved 600,000 USERS 


This famous kerosene torch burns out weeds, 
roots, stalks, with its 2000 F. flame. Destroys 
insect-pests, rodents; thaws; splits rocks; dis- 
infects poultry and livestock quarters. Has 
99 practical uses. Immediate > 
delivery. Write for full de- 
scription and prices. 


SINE EQUIPMENT (AFB) 
QUAKERTOWN, PENNA, 












APPLE TREES—sturdy, disease free, with hardy 


root systems, Finest quality; Northern grown; will 

ive extreme climatic conditions. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. Write today for big FREE 
ioe of FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, GRAPES 


MALONEY BROS. 
Nursery Co., Inc. 
18 Cele Ré., Dansville, N. Y. 


OUR 632 YEAR 










EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR ORCHARD 







PICKING BAGS cRS 
ORCHA KET TURNERS 
CKING SUPPLIES 
BOX HATCHETS 
OTYPE STAMPS 





LADDE: 
OPEN-TOP LADDERS 
CLOSED-TOP LADDERS 
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Write for Booklet 





SERVICE 
PA, 


SON ORCHARD 


FLORADALE, 





2,4-D IN ORCHARDS 


(Continued from page 11) 

trees have been reported but there 
have been myriads of instances where 
no effect was noticed—on experimen- 
tal orchard sprays and on lawn trees. 
Experimentally, we emptied ten gal- 
lons of a 0.2% solution at the bases 
of each of several young apple trees, 
without effect. We do not recom- 
mend this, especially with more sus- 
ceptible trees, but it illustrates the 
lack of danger. The hazard would 
probably be greater on sand soils than 
clay or silt soils. 

Formulations of 2,4-D are on the 
market which are prepared from the 
sodium salt, the ammonium salt, vari- 
ous alkanolamine salts, and from vari- 
ous esters of 2,4-D. For lawns in 
humid areas, there is little difference 
between these different sources. How- 
ever, wide experience has demonstrat- 
ed that for woody plants, or plants 
which are only slightly susceptible to 
2,4-D and hence difficult to kill, or for 
any plant under difficult conditions 
such as drouth or maturity, the esters 
of 2,4-D are definitely considerably 
more effective than the other forms. 
Since most of the orchardists’ prob- 
lems fall in some one of these “dif- 
ficult’’ areas, it seems clear that de- 
spite their present greater cost, those 
formulations of 2,4-D which are 
based on the esters are the most de- 
sirable to use on poison ivy, honey- 
suckle, and in orchards in general. 


The orchardist may have practi- 
cally any perennial weed of the region 
in the sod around his trees and any 
shade-enduring plant under them. 
Perhaps the most bothersome weed 
generally found in orchards is poison 
ivy, since it thrives there because of 
its endurance to shade and its wide 
distribution by birds. Others which 
have given trouble are honeysuckle, 
wild grape, five-leaved ivy or wood- 
bine, horse nettle, Canada thistle, 
various kinds of briers, sumacs, sassa- 
fras, and locusts. 

Of these plants, the briers—black- 
berry, dewberry, and other relatives— 
are the most resistant to 2,4-D. At 
present 2,4-D has not controlled them, 
though spraying in the early spring 
might prove effective if repeated over 
several years. 

The roots of Canada thistle will 
not be killed by any one application, 
but it can be eradicated by two treat- 
ments a year over 2 or 3 years. 

While there have been difficulties in 
controlling poison ivy with 2,4-D, 
there have been enough successes 
where ester formulations were used’ 
at reasonably strong concentrations so 
that we may say without much hesita- 
tion that 2,4-D in these forms is the 
most practical control known for poi- 





(Continued on page 27) 






POWER 


JARI 


SCYTHE 
CUTS CLOSE TO TREES 





You can mow close to fruit trees, under 
fences and in corners with the JARI Power 
Scythe. Cuts where other mowers won't. 
No danger of breaking low branches. 

36” sickle cuts weeds, brush, grass <, 
144” from ground. Follows ground 
contour. Light weight, self-pro- 
pelled, easy to handle . . . one 
man can cut 4-6 acres in 8 hrs. 
R 
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a 
Zinn, 
‘gen 


i 
JARI PRODUCTS, Inc. 


2934-D Pillsbury Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA 


@GUARANTEED To 
Increase Crop Yield 








Model G-16 
Garden Tiller 
Cuts 16” Swath 


: F.O.B. Factory 
Rubber or Steel 
heels 






Patent 
Pending 


Reconditions your soil, pre- | 
vents erosion. Mulches sur- 
face vegetation and natural | 
fertilizers to full depth. M-E | 
is the only garden tiller | 
that’s an outstanding suc- 
cess from coast to coast. 5 
H.P. air-cooled engine. Bull- 
dozer, snow plow, sickle bar, | 


other attachments available. 












Model FF-36 


¢ Power Take-off Models 
Also Available 


-M-E ROTARY 
TU eS 


REBUILDS SOIL - NATURE'S WAY 





one See your local dealer or write RSE Ee, 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 

South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Dept. 8-AF: Please send me without obligation 
your folder on “How to Prepare a Perfect Seed 
Bed” with M-E Rotary Tillers. 

Name 


Address. 
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YOU'LL CERTAINLY NEED 


HELP THIS YEAR 


The outlook now is for enormous crops of apples, 
peaches, pears and cherries. At today's prices, these 
crops should realize a nice profit. BUT . . . high 
labor costs can drain those profits if you move 
crops by hand. 


You can handle your crops faster and with far less 
labor by using Rapids-Standard Conveyors. One 
man at each end of a Rapid-Wheel Gravity Con- 
veyor can move greater quantities than a whole 
gang carrying by hand or with hand trucks. A Steve- 
dore, Jr. Power Belt Conveyor takes the tedious, 
back breaking work out of lifting and stacking. 


Growers report that this equipment pays for 
itself in one season . . . and then provides extra 
profits for many years. Write for information, 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., 


54 Peoples National Bank Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 








New Ford Tractor 

More than 400 new Ford tractors are coming off the assembly lines daily and 
total of 50,000 Ford tractors will be ready for distribution within the next six months 
This announcement by Dearborn Motors Corporation, national marketing organization 
of new Ford tractors and Dearborn implements, was made at a recent demonstration 
of the new tractor and implements before farm paper editors on the Ford Experimental 
Farm at Clarkson, Michigan. Price, without implements, is $1095. 

The new Ford tractor follows the basic Ford pattern of a fast, light-weight, powerful 
all-purpose tractor. All implements are hydraulically controlled and can be easily 
and quickly detached by an improved linkage system. The feature of the new Ford 
tractor is an automotive type steering gear and mechanically actuated brakes of the 
duo-servor type which enable the farmers’ daughters to drive this tractor with ease 
and comfort. An important improvement is an adjustable drawbar height control and 
a forward speed making the tractor faster and providing a wider range of working 





speeds. 





Advertisement 


(Continued from page 18) 





From where J sit... 4y Joe Marsh 


to sustained prosperity. I want to 
commend to your consideration that 
-you exploit the grades of demand 








Willie Wells was coming home 
from Seward’s Creek the other 
evening with a nice string of trout, 
when a stern-looking lady (visitor 
at the Boxwood Inn) stops him, 
and tells him that a man his size 
could be better occupied than 
catching fish. 


Willie tells her off real good- 
naturedly by saying: ‘Perhaps 
you’re right, but if these fish had 
kept their mouths shut, they 
wouldn’t be here.” (And at that, 
says Willie, laughing out loud, she 
looked just as if a fish had bit her! ) 


Blabbing mouths never cause 
anything but trouble. Nobody who 


Fish Bites Woman! 


from top to bottom, certainly includ- 
ing the processed products, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the area that lies 
in the middle ranges of income, where 
you can get the maximum distribution 
of good quality without the costliness 
of frills. You can have cost control 
in your own hands if you adjust that 
tendency of your costs to over-run 
the potentialities of the mass market. 


And now a final word, not about 
your product, but about your organt- 
zation. I have had occasion in my 
studies to consider all the great types 
of business organizations, and I be- 
lieve that in this picture the trade 
association has an important construc- 
tive role to play. It seems to me that 
gatherings like this, bringing together 
representatives of all your producing 
regions, with representatives of your 
processors, distributors, schools, and 
government, afford you a real oppor 
tunity for improving your service t0 
the country and the stability of your 
industry. For private enterprise re 
quires of its economically mature i 
dustries management based on the 
kind of planning in which you afe 


knew the facts would ever criti- 
cize Willie’s right to go fishing on 
his one day off—any more than 
they’d deny his right to come 
home and sit down with a mellow 
glass of beer at his side. 


From where I sit, the slower we 
are to criticize—and the quicker 
we are to recognize another’s 
tastes, the better we’ll get along 
together—whether those tastes 
apply to beer or fishing. 


Gre Uorse 








Copyright, 1 947, United States Brewers Foundation 
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engaged. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER — 
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APS2e5 ese 
(Continued from page 21) 
but unsung heroines. Henderson 
continued with his wagon train and 
ted at a site near Milwaukie, not 
far from Portland, Oregon, where the 
fst nursery on the Pacific Coast was 
garted by the family. The tag on 
Napoleon cherry had been lost so 
it was renamed Royal Anne, by which 
me it is still known on the Pacific 
t. Seth Lewelling also developed 
the Black Republican, Bing, and othi- 
€s. 
Be Oregon, Henderson also formed 
apartnership with William Meek, un- 
der the firm name of Meek and Lew- 
dling, Milwaukie, Oregon. Meek, 
who had married Mary, was Hender- 
gon’s son-in-law. 


Five Dollars For An Apple 


News that miners in California 
would pay up to five dollars for an 
apple later took Henderson to Cali- 
fornia. In the meantime, in 1849, 
John and Seth went East and brought 
several members of their families to 
California by the Isthmus of Panama. 
Seth went on to his nursery in Ore- 
gon but John stayed in California, 
where he settled at Mission San Jose 
and assisted Ie. L. Bear in planting 
the first important California orchard 
at the old Mission from Henderson’s 
sock. In 1852 John bought and 
planted a fine acreage at San Lorenzo, 
Alameda County, California. Lewel- 
ling Boulevard at San Lorenzo is fa- 
miliar to many travelers of today. 

It was about 1853 that Henderson 
Lewelling sold out in Oregon and 
bought an immense acreage in Ala- 
meda county in what is now the Fruit- 
vale district in the east part of Oak- 
land. 


Off to South America 


In the early 1860's Henderson sold 
half of his estate, the balance went 
for taxes, and bought and stocked 
an ocean steamer and with a group 
as visionary as himself set off for cen- 
tral America to establish a community 
near Acapulca. After three years of 
loss, he and his two youngest sons re- 
turned to San Francisco. He finally 
settled on his brother John’s lower 
ranch in Napa County until he could 
buy a place at San Jose in Santa Clara 
County. There he lost his life, De- 
cember 28, 1879, while clearing and 
burning brush on his new place. His 
epitaph, which can be found at Mt. 
View Cemetery, Oakland, reads, “Fa- 
ther of Horticulture on the Pacific 
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Coast.” (Credit for this information 
is given Mrs. W. C. Keehner, and 
facts furnished were also approved by 
the late Jennie Pressnall Jones.) 


Fruit Growers know that the 
point of profit is 
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They know, too, that Niagara STIK, 
LIQUI-STIK and STIK-DUST assure: 


SIZE « CQLOR 
QUALITY 
FLAVOR «¢ PRICE 


BETTER 


Prevent premature drop by spraying or dusting with these depend- 
able, time-tested Niagara Hormone products. Gives fruit 4 to 7 days 
longer on the tree. The cost is less than 2¢ per bushel. 





<i BUY PROTEC 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


_MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK ae 
RICHMOND, CALIF. © JACKSONVNLE, FLA. © POMPANO, FLA. » NEW ORLEANS, LA. © GREENVILLE, MISS. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS 








et 





FRUIT PICKER 


Makes easy picking of hard-to- 
reach, scattered fruit—no climb- 
ing—no damage to fruit or small 
twigs. Made of sturdy steel wire, 
heavy cloth bag and 6 ft. basswood 
handle, only $2.25 each—6 ft. ex- 
tension handle $1.00 additional. Shipped 
express collect. 


Schaefer Mfg. Co., Box 285, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


DISC HARROWS 


Heavy orchard and cover crop type, Rotary 
Tillers, Tractor Tires and Chains. Scoops, 
Hole Diggers, etc. 


HORNER TRACTOR SALES 
Geneva, Ohio 
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Speed your picking 
, Write for folder 
[? =r JOHN C. BACON CO. 
Gasport, N. Y. 
BROWE Weed Burner and 
Disinfecting Torch K 
soda ea or dtc poly td hae 









Fy ate eal wn . or distilla 
Guarantee. Order from ad. » . 








HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 











M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 















FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true-to-name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial ac- 
counts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight. 


Write for prices. 


P.O. Box 65 Smithville, Tennessee 


You Get What You Buy 











FRUIT TREES 222 





ORNAMENTALS 


Offered by Virginia's Largest Growers,// 
Write for Free Copy Our New Planting (2 


write FOR \ Guide listing more than 800 Varieties of ; 
FREE. 6 Choice Fruits, Nuts and Ornamentals. om 
cATALOTE) WAYNESEORO NURSERIES “Ge sip 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA ef “a ) 























OC. B. West éeSon 


MAPLE- BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 








PERnRy, Onto. 











Planters 

G sat 

Planter: 
Prices, Peach, Apple, Pear, Plum an 


P. Cherry. teforP . Dro 
a card for Free copy of war enaaian. 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET + PERRY, OHIO 
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BEES 
FOR SALE: OVER 40 HIVES ITALIAN BEES. SUPERS 
and present crop included at the extreme low price of 
$20.00 per hive. Furnish truck and driver to move any- 
where. Need not be moved at once or even until fall. Pro- 
duced $675.00 last year. Not neglected. No disease. Fur- 
nish certificate. Headed by young queens. Wintered col- 
onies are better for pollination. Write CHAS. PYLE, 
Paris, Illinois, or come to see. Reason for selling is I 
want to loaf. 














ao | |e ; 
CHAINS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS. 
Write for circular, give tire sizes—Prompt shipment. 
HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, Ohio. 


DOGS 
FOR SALE—DOGS OF THE HUNTING BREEDS. 
Coon, Oppossum, Mink, Squirrel, Fox, Rabbit dogs. Ten 
days trial. Write for full information and literature. 
Prices reasonable. J. N. RYAN KENNEL, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 





























EDUCATIONAL 


EARTHWORM CULTURE. SEND POSTCARD FOR 
valuable free bulletin on ‘‘Earthworms: Their Intensive 
Propagation and Use in Soil-Building.”” DR. THOMAS 
J. BARRETT, Dept. 7, Box 488, Roscoe, California, 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
LARGE SIZE WAYLAND APPLE GRADER. WILL 
grade 1000 to 1200 bushels per day. Good condition. 
WRITE BOX 395, Red Hook, New York. 


“GARD” ELECTRIC FLY TRAPS, ELECTRIC INSECT 
Killers, Fans, Clocks, Fence Controllers. Dept. AFG, 
GARDENHOUR MFG. CO., Waynesboro, Penna. 


FOR SALE—FARQUHAR & MT. GILEAD CIDER 
Presses new and rebuilt. Immediate delivery on rebuilt 
presses. Also some secondhand Mt. Gilead Cider Presses 
with wooden frames Nos. 8 and 10 from $150 to $200. 
Can be rebuilt. Also Clarifyers and cider press supplies. 
W. G. RUNKLES MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 

POWER SPRAYERS ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
DDT and 2, 4-D. Combination hose and boom arrange- 
ment. Prompt delivery. Moderately priced. Dealers wanted, 
SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERVICE, Congerville, Illinois. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR SMALL TRACTOR. MT. 



































OPPORTUNITY ADS 





tial hole number as one 


eveland 13, Ohio 





Gilead Hydraulic Cider Press, 28” Frames. H. SEIBERT, 
Route 5, Evansville, Indiana. 
AUTO TIRES—600/16 $14.25 tax paid, Tubes $2.85. 
Popular Brands. All sizes available, priced in proportion. 
Guaranteed Firsts. Free list. White Sidewall Discs, metal, 
for 16 inch rims, set of four $6.25 postpaid. SUNRISE 
TIRES, Dept. F, 121 Sunrise Hwy, Rockville Centre, 
New York. e 
FOR SALE—30 INCH NIAGARA GRADER COMPLETE 
a sizing belts. WATSON ORCHARDS, Jerseyville, Ili- 
nois. 








MALE HELP WANTED 
TOP FLIGHT SALESMAN—AGE 32-40, AGGRESSIV" 
with following for territory management. Background 
heavy agricultural fungicide and insecticide bulk and 
package experience. Thorough know-how of jobber and 
retail distribution. Technical knowledge desirable but not 
essential. Car allowance, excellent salary plus override for 
proven men from major companies only. Resumés held in 
strictest confidence. WRITE BOX 67, AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








WANTED—RELIABLE MARRIED MAN WITH VINE- 
yard experience. Good pay and a good house for the right 
parts. For more information write to AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, Box 66, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, 
Ohio, 








MISCELLANEOUS —__ 


SAVE YOUR TREES WITH TRE-TEX (TRADE- 
Mark). Sold 41 states, Canada, Mexico in 1946. Used suc- 
cessfully at Orchardview since 1942. Keeps rabbits, mice, 
ground-hogs, gophers, from gnawing trees. Repellent for 
tree borer, and winterkill. Use in dust applications—2 to 
10—-it sticks. One pound for 50 to 100 trees, Can be ap- 
plied in 1 hour. Applied when trees are set, lasts one year. 
Prices: 1 Ib. $1.00; 6 Ibs. $5.00; 10 Ibs. $9.00; 25 Ibs. 
$20.00; 50 Ibs. $40.00 prepaid. Testimonials and _refer- 
ences on request. ORCHARDVIEW, E. L. ECKERLEY, 
Box 91, Noblesville, Indiana. SSS 4 


NURSERY STOCK | 
ROCKHILL 26 (WAYZATA) THE VERY BEST EVER- 
bearing. True to name runner plants, doubly inspected. 
Se~tember or April delivery. $6.00 per 100; $16.00 per 
300 prepaid. W. A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit Spe- 
cialists, Cresco, fowa, __ a 3 =o ee 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
fruits, Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock Combined 





























CORN CENTER DOIN'S y pblby 














You get more down-to-earth traction 
with open tread tires— according to 
farmers from Maine to California who 
voted 2 to 1 for this kind of tread. 
B.F.Goodrich tires—open tread tires— 
have unconnected bars. Each bar is a 
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“Make paw come inside — they’re still talking about the way 
farmers voted 2 to 1 for the B.F.Goodrich kind of tread!” 


separate traction unit. Since the bars 
are open at both ends, mud and trash 
drop out. The tread stays clean. Power 
isn’t wasted in slippage. You get work 
done faster. When you need tires see 
the B.F.Goodrich man—get the tread 
farmers prefer 2 to 1. 


An advertisement of The B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 









NEW FRUIT PRODUCT 


(Continued from page 19) 
Perhaps one of the most im 
uses of this flavor extract js oan 
flavor to natural apple juices Which 


have been pasteurized or Otherwise 
prepared for preservation, A con 


centrated apple juice can be made « 
flavorful as the fresh juice by addin 
water and a little of the concentrated 
flavors. Such a reconstituted juic 
can hardly be told from the fa 
product. 


Research Continues 

It is entirely possible that the fh. 
vors of other fruits can be extracted 
in a similar manner and be put to 
very much the same uses. Since the 
extent of possibilities in this field has 
not been evaluated to date, it seems 
that here is opportunity for continued 
research and commercial trials to as. 
sist the fruit grower in the disposal 
of his product. 

These are just a few of the many 
new fronts in the field of fruit prod- 
ucts. Every alert grower is keeping 
watch of such new developments that 
will open new, or expand existing 
markets for his fruit. ’ 


f 








catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBERLAND 
VALLEY NURSERIES, IN“., McMinnville, Tenn, 











STRAWKERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE. MISSION: 
ary at 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1000 for 
$8.00. Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Boysenberry thorn- 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birchwood, Tenn, 


EVERGREEN TREE SEEDLINGS AND TRANS. 
plants. Many varieties. Free list. SUNCREST EVER- 
GREEN NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa. 

PEACH AND APPLE TREES LOW AS 20c. PEARS, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 10c, Evergreens, 
shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. TENNES- 
SEE NURSERY CO., Box 4, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


FRUIT TREES, NUT TREES. BERRY PLANTS, AND 
Ornamental Plant Material—offered by Virginia’s largest 
Fruit Tree Growers. Write for Free Copy Planting Guide, 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Virginia, 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 

40 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD—1200 PRIME BEARING 
trees-—400 young trees, best varieties. Modern bungalow— 
apple storage. BOGREN’S ORCHARD, Galva, Illinois, 

80 ACRES; $5,200 NEAR COLDWATER. MICHIGAN. 
Good farm all cleared. OWNER 1307——22nd Port Huron, 
a ES ETI 
ANXIOUS TO CONCENTRATE OUR OPERATIONS ONE 
county and offer for sale 128 acre farm containing 65 acre 
apple orchard now maturing a very fine 15,000 bushel crop 
—plenty spraying equipment, horses, ete. Price only 
$12,500 without crop. Good house, plenty water. Very 
finest proved apple soil. For further details write WATSON 


























PATENTS 
NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSET 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
POULTRY 


REISER FRUIT FARM, HARPSTER, 








PEAFOWLS, | 
Ohio. 





RABBITS 
PEDIGREED NEW ZEALAND WHITES AND HVT. 
Chinchilla rabbits 2 to 3 mo. Bucks $2.50. Does $3.) 
over 3 mo. Bucks $5.00,Does $6.00. MRS, URIAS KIN- 
SINGER, Route 1, Salisbury, Pa. _ —e 
$250.00 MONTHLY. RAISING ANGORA RABBITS. 
Write today for free instructions, prices, 
WHITE’S RABBITRY, Dept. AF, Newark, Ohio. 


RAISE GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. YEAR ROUND 
income. Ideal occupation. Tremendous demand for por 
geous furs, delicious meat. Great scarcity means 
profits. We buy your youngsters. WILLOW FARM, 
Sellersville, Pa 








RHUBARB 
ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! RHUBARB — Mie 
Donald and Canada Red divisions. Buy them from 
largest propagators in Canada. State quantity requ 
for fall delivery. PHILLIPS FARMS, Chateauguay 
lage, Que., Canada. 
ee RR ae = — 

ROADSIDE FRUIT MARKETS —_ 
YOUR ROADSIDE STAND WILL MAKE YOU MOR 


— 





money if you feature House’s Cherri Mix. Shipped bd 


in concentrate form. One gallon makes 100 gallons 
adding sugar. Write for information. HOUSE’s CHERRY 
CIDER COMPANY, Saugatuck, Michigan. 





ie 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
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74-D IN ORCHARDS 


(Continued from page 23) . 

Its only possible competitor 
m sulfamate which may 
rtain to kill the ivy 


nivy: ” 
‘; ammoniu 
ie a little more ce 
at one application. ” 

Qne should always anticipate mak- 
ing repeat applications of 2.4-D on 

ison IVY, although practical control, 
often has been attained with one ap- 
ication at favorable times. I he most 
favorable time to treat poison ivy Is 
‘wt as it is making rapid growth in 
the spring, before the shoots have 
ached full length. Fall applications, 
iefore leaves change ‘color, also have 
igen very favorable. 

The other woody plants listed above 
are generally more susceptible to 
24-D than poison ivy. 

The equipment should deliver the 
24-D spray at low pressures to avoid 
mists which may drift onto trees or 
susceptible crop plants. This point 1s 
extremely important since spray drift 
is the greatest danger to the trees. 
The use of a spray boom is suggested 
to reduce drift. 2,4-D dusts in or- 
cards are discouraged mainly be- 
cause of this danger of drift. It may 
be possible for you to adjust your 
power orchard sprayer to a pressure 
of 100 pounds or less. Use nozzles 
especially made for herbicide applica- 
tion, not the regular orchard nozzles. 
The spray nozzles should be directed 
constantly toward the ground, never 
allowing spray to strike the leaves of 
the trees directly. 

It is difficult to wash the last traces 
of 24-D from sprayers. If you do 
use your power spray be sure to wash 
all parts thoroughly before making 
later applications of insecticides or 
fungicides. In practice, there has not 
been difficulty in apple orchards, since 
apple foliage is not injured by small 
doses of 2,4-D. We have not had 
practical experience with susceptible 
trees, like peaches. 

In most situations, the present tend- 
ency in using 2,4-D is away from 
the dilute sprays originally recom- 
mended to the use of concentrated 
sprays requiring very small amounts 
of water per acre. However, orchard- 
ists are used to handling and have the 
machinery for handling dilute sprays. 
tis probably more practical for or- 
thardists to continue to use the dilute 
sprays and large amounts per acre 
which have generally been recom- 
mended up to this time. For poison 
wy and general orchard weed control, 
therefore, we would recommend a 
concentration of 0.2 percent of 2,4-D. 





CETS 
cK YOU MORE 
Shipped to yo 
100 gallons. 
SE's C 









ROWE, 





AUGUST, 1947 


Apply enough spray to wet the weeds 
thoroughly, which will require from 
130 to 250 gallons per acre. 





application will be needed for their 
control. Elderberries were completely 
killed in one application. 

Besides making possible a highly 
desirable bluegrass sod in his orchard, 
Mr. Reed feels there is another great 
advantage in the use of 2,4-D to con- 


2,4-D KILLS WEEDS 


(Continued from page 12) 
still be used to cover areas under the 
trees, especially around the trunks. 

Beneath a few trees Mr. Reed ap- 
plied 2,4-D to poison ivy, another 
orchard pest. Last fall the ivy was 
still alive but looked very sick. Upon 
examination of these areas in June of 
this year, not a single plant of poison 
ivy could be found. This evidence 
leads Mr. Reed to believe 2,4-D is a 
good control of poison ivy, too. 

A drainage ditch passes down 
through the Reed orchards, and this 
too was sprayed with 2,4-D last year 
to kill the weeds along the banks. It 
worked splendidly, even to killing the 
willow sprouts that were tending to 
stop up the ditch. It killed the black- 
berries last year, but they are again 
growing this summer. More than one 


trol weeds. That advantage is its 
economy. With 250 pounds at $1.68 
per pound, he controlled the weeds 
that would have taken several men 
with scythes plus a power mower a 
number of days to have brought under 
control. 

The question arises as to whether 
the sprayer could be used for applying 
sprays to the orchard after being used 
to kill weeds. After spraying weeds 
with 2,4-D Mr. Reed gave his sprayer 
two thorough rinsings with water, 
filled it up with orchard spray mate- 
rial and went to work. Not a trace 
of injury was observed in the orchard. 
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Amongst the many ad- 
vanced methods used at 
Emlong’s, perhaps the most 
important is our portable 
irrigating system shown 
here. Designed to be moved 
from field to field, as need- 
ed, it provides proper mois- 
ture when and where it is 
needed. No dry periods can 
stunt the growth of Em- 
long’s stock! That’s why Emlong’s can offer 
you sturdy deep-rooted stock that’s sure to 
flourish. Look for these informative messages 
from month to month. They’ll be packed with 
helpful information. 


Cmtlong NURSERIES INC. 


No. 1 MOISTURE 


Control... 


C. R. Emlong, 
President 


STEVENSVILLE 
MICHIGAN 








NEW Self Propelled 


Wan ass ss 


America’s Leading 


LAWN MOWER 
FOR ORCHARDS 


This most versatile mower 
is ideal for all fruit grow- 
ers. Cuts full 21" swath of 
tough tall weeds or grass. 
Trims to '/2" of trees and 
fences— 

There's no Job too tough 
for WHIRL-CUT. The cutting blades 
create a suction which lifts the grass 
to be cut then distributes the mulsi- 












Available 
with 
sulkey 


Cuts Weeds and Grass 





fied cutting evenly over the grass— 
Wheels and Cutter Powered by Clin- 
ton |!/, H.P. Gasoline 4-cycle engine. 











POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


49 E. LANCASTER AVE., ARDMORE, PA. 













J. H. Hale 


W inte leisurely journeying 
southward last winter, your Rambling 
Horticulturist spent a few happy 
hours scouting around Fort Valley, 
Ga., the famous peach center. As I 
recall, the day was damp, chilly, and 
very foggy, so I did not have a chance 
to see all that I might have. But it 
was a good time to visit with people 
and to talk about fruit growing. 

It was for this purpose then, that I 
stopped to visit John Baird who, be- 
sides being a fruit grower and. nurs- 
eryman of high repute, is also a lively 
narrator of interesting tales about 
human experiences. He told me 
about J. H. Hale, and how he estab- 
lished the Fort Valley peach region. 


David Baird, John’s father, was 
an enterprising New Jersey nurs- 
eryman at the time J. H. Hale was 
beginning his peach growing career 
near South Glastonbury, Conn. This 
was in the late 1800’s. 

About 1890, Hale came down to 
visit John’s father, and to purchase 
1000 Early River peach trees, a 
white-fleshed, freestone variety im- 
ported from England, to be planted 
on his Connecticut farm. Through 
the years the trees grew well, and 
bore their first crop in 1894. It was 
then that Hale discovered that he 
really had only 999 Early River peach 
trees. One was something else, a 
stray tree that had crept in, indis- 
tinguishable, until then, from the rest. 
Sut as Hale eyed this black sheep and 
watched the fruit mature, he was con- 
fident that it was not an ordinary 
straggler to be discarded. The peaches 
on this tree kept right on growinz and 
swelling, even after the Early River 
fruits had attained their full size. The 
tree bore well for a four-year old. 


The climax came at picking time 
when Hale pulled one of the pe:ches 
from his tree and took his first bite. 
The very large, round, golden fruits 
were beauties to see, but the deli- 
cately pleasing flavor of that first 
taste thrilled Hale and aroused his 
imagination. 

This is how the J. H. Hale peach 
was discovered—yjust another amazing 
accident that was to make peach his- 
tory. It shall no doubt remain one 
of our finest peaches, and shall con- 
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tinue to be grown where climate and 
environment will permit the rather 
temperamental tree to thrive. 


From the characteristics of the 
peach, one might suppose it to be 
either an off-spring of, or a close re- 
lation to, the Elberta variety, for the 
two are, in many respects, similar. 
However, Hale felt that the new 
peach was worth developing, and he 
tested it carefully on his Connecticut 
farm and in Georgia. 

A few years after discovering the 
peach, Hale went south on an inspec- 
tion trip for the Federal government. 
He came upon the broad, flat area 
around Fort Valley, Ga., and decided 
it would be a good place to plant a 
peach orchard. He purchased nearly 
a thousand acres and planted it to 
Elberta, mostly, but also included a 
few of his J. H. Hale variety. How- 
ever, the latter did not prove to do 
well in that climate, and he dismissed 
the idea of expanding its planting 
southward. 


Soon after Hale’s return from the 
Georgia trip, he again visited the 
Bairds. The Baird family was large 
and Father Baird was frequently the 
recipient of good natured jokes 
about it. During one of these hu- 
morous gestures, Hale told Baird 
that he really had too many boys and 
ought to let him have one, since 
he needed a good man. Young John 
Baird was sitting by and overheard 





Hale’s remark. Recognizing an op- 
portunity, he approached Hale about 
the matter, and with his father’s con- 
sent, was soon working for Hale in 
Connecticut. 

J. H. Hale saw the potentialities of 
this adventurous young fellow, and 
sent him to Fort Valley to superin- 
tend his large orchards there. This 
was in 1897 and John Baird main- 
tained an intimate and pleasant rela- 
tionship with J. H. Hale until the 
latter’s death in 1917. Then John 
Baird purchased the 900-acre Hale 
orchard, the land upon which he still 
resides. 


Tragedy struck hard and swift in 
the Fort Valley peach area during the 
early thirties. It came in the form of 
a new virus disease known as Phony 
Peach. The villain crept in and did 
his inside work before it could be 
noticed from without, pillaging thou- 
sands of acres of peach trees, includ- 
ing the 900-acre Baird orchard. It 
was a sad day when John Baird had 
to remove all the trees of his exter- 
sive plantings—many of which were 
set while he still worked for J. H. 
Hale. 

Since then, Baird again has sé 
some 250 acres to peaches. The te 
mainder of the land is devoted to the 
culture of wheat and other grail 
crops, and to Baird’s Georgia Nuts 
eries where he specializes in fine 
azaleas, camellias, roses and ome 
imental shrubs. 
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UNION 


PACIFIC 


TREMENDOUS WATER POWER 
LOW ELECTRIC RATES 
LEADER IN LUMBER 

BASIC METALS AND ORES 
LARGE AGRICULTURAL YIELD 
SOURCE OF SEA FOOD 
GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FAST GROWING POPULATION 
SCENIC WONDERLAND 













Uhr POWER is one of Washington’s 
most important industrial advantages. 
Two of the world’s greatest dams, Grand Cou- 


lee and Bonneville, make it possible to offer 
industry unusually low electric power rates. 


Lumber, coal, iron, nickel, chrome, aluminum 
—and other basic metals—are available “‘on the 
ground floor’’ for industrial purposes. 


The state’s tremendous yield of fruits and veg- 
etables, together with seafood, offers an imme- 
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OF INDUSTRY 


Pacific Railroad. 


diate supply to concerns engaged in processing 
and packing. 


Washington’s population has shown a great 
growth; providing a large local consumer mar- 
ket and source of industrial workers. 


The state also is a gateway to the Orient for 
export business. 


From a viewpoint of good living, the Evergreen 
State offers a year “round scenic playground . . . 
excellent educational and cultural advantages. 


Excellent rail transportation, for shippers and 
travelers, is provided by Union Pacific. 


3 Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 


gf AUcusT, 1947 


- 





*& One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
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Don’t Be the Other Fellow! 


No ONE wants to be the cause of a 
traffic accident, yet operators of road- 
side markets are sometimes guilty of 
exactly that, for small stands beside 
the road where fruit is sold have 
caused fatal accidents to motorists, 
pedestrians, and the owners of the 
stands themselves. Of course, it is 
not the roadside stand that causes acci- 
dents, but the human element—care- 
less action on the part of prospective 
customers, orchard workers, or at- 
tendants that may bring sudden death 
to the roadside. 

Every man who drives an automo- 
bile knows that it is the other fellow 
who causes accidents, and when the 
other fellow suddenly slams on his 
brakes to examine some fresh peaches 
by the highway, or cuts across traffic 
to pull up at a stand, or runs across 
the road without looking either way, 
or parks his car only half-way off the 
road, he is setting the stage for an 
accident. And so, it is the other fel- 
low who must be watched. Fruit grow- 
ers should bear him in mind when 
building roadside markets. 

In the first place, large, readable 
signs “Fresh Fruit For Sale Ahead” 
should be placed along the highway 
far enough ahead of the stand so that 
the motorist will have time to slow 
down. When the driver arrives at the 
stand, he should find it located in a 
place where he will have plenty of 
room to pull clear off the road, and if 
he does not pull over far enough, the 
grower should courteously suggest 
that he do so. It would be best to 
have the stand so far off the road that 
driving into the driveway would be 
most convenient for him. 

The grower can also provide for 
his cwn safety by placing his stand 
on the same side of the highway as his 
orchard or house, so that he won't 
have to run across the road like an ill- 
fated chicken when he needs to re- 
plenish the stand, or get more change. 
In short, remember that it is always 
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the other fellow who causes accidents ; 
count on his foolish carelessness, and 
be sure that you do not turn out to be 
the other fellow yourself ! 


Pegasus Reborn! 


Tue ancient Greeks lived in a fast 
age. Their progress in art, literature 
and philosophy was rapid and per- 
manent, but they moved slowly. They 
needed speed in traveling, speed in 
farming and speed in getting to distant 
markets. So they thought about a 
winged horse, and the legend of 
Pegasus was born. According to the 
legend, the winged horse was often 
dispatched by Zeus as a convenient 
way to save a god or goddess from a 
troublesome situation. But, except in 
imagination, the Greeks never saw the 
winged horse, even though they had a 
name for it. 

We see it today in the airplane 
which is destined to achieve great 
things for fruit growers and others in 
need of rapid movement over large 
areas. The perishable nature of fruits 
makes modern aviation a valuable ally 
to both growers and consumers. AIl- 
ready the airplane is successful in 
spraying, pollinating, seeding and pro- 
viding rapid air movement in frost 
protection as well as drying to pre- 
vent splitting of fruit. Transporting 
tree ripened fruit to distant markets 
will open new opportunities for count- 
less growers all over the United States, 
and the fruit grower is apt to fall heir 
to much of the progress made in avia- 
tion during the war. 


It Pays To Be Honest! 


I splurged myself the other day, 
Went on-a buying binge. 

But when I counted up my change, 
My conscience gave a twinge. 


The clerk had made a slight mistake— 

Gave me a dollar more. 

“Oh, weil,” I thought, “she should 
have watched!” 

And then I left the store. 


But when I thought of how she'd fret 
When she saw what she had done, 
And how I'd feel, if it were I, 

1 went back on the run. 


She beamed at me, seemed really glad 
To find an honest man. 

And I went home, a dollar less, 

My conscience spick and span. 


Now all of this just goes to prove 
(And don't tt beat the Dutch!) 
It pays to be real honest, but 
It doesn't pay as much, 
—Ted Ferris 


Summer Meetings 


Aucust is the month of the y 
when the most enjoyable and i 
haps most profitable meetings of 
fruit growers are held. Summer 
ineetings are sometimes pleasant 
picnics or tours of inspection to some 
cutstanding orchards. In the Course 
of the tour either the grower or the 
extension workers explain the fea- 
tures of the orchard and the program 
which made it successful. Frequent. 
ly, too, some infestation which jg 
prevelant Is given special attention, 

Strange as it may appear there js 
plenty of evidence that entire com. 
munities have followed the wrong 
practice in dealing with specific op. 
chard problems. One grower could 
have been an influence in the right 
direction had he taken advantage of 
the information available at most 
summer meetings. 

A visit to the state experiment sta. f 
tion may also be on the summer 
program. Demonstrations take the 
place of lectures and talks. Theory 
is sidetracked and observation of 
practice is the order of the day. It 
takes years to bring an orchard into 
bearing and a long time to record 
the behavior of fruit varieties under 
varying conditions. Facts and figures 
on which growers can rely and base 
decisions for future planting are 
available. Industrial exhibits and 
demonstrations of new machines and 
equipment are also an excellent part 
of summer meetings. 

Demonstrations made in orchards 
under actual conditions enable grow- 
ers to grasp the significance of im- 
provements and judge their value, 
New sprayers and dusters and other 
orchard equipment make a fine show- 
ing in an exhibit but during a demon- 
stration their showing depends on how 
well they perform. Advantages and 
disadvantages are clearly brought out 
and the grower will find that it is 
much easier for him to make up his 
mind about a prospective purchase 
after viewing the summer meeting 
demonstrations. 

But best of all is the habit which 
is growing of making the summer 
meetings a family affair. There 1s 
much to be gained when the wives 
fruit growers and their children be 
come part of the summer meetings. 
It is vacation time and the oppor 
tunity for a day or two of relaxation 





with the fruit growers’ families ‘ 
should not be overlooked. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the : 
summer meetings have a lure fot s 
fruit growers. Thousands of frutt a 





growers have found the summet 
meetings a blessing and a source of 
useful help and information in platt 
ning their future work. 
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the Universal ‘Jeep’ Serves You Four Ways 
As a Tractor...Tow Truck...Pick-Up...Power Unit 


With this one versatile vehicle, you can handle almost 
any job around an orchard, the day round, the year 
‘round. That makes the Universal “Jeep” a good in- 
vestment—its cost is spread over more kinds of work. 

You can use the 4-wheel-drive Universal “Jeep” for 
your tractor work in the orchard. Its low silhouette 
lets you work close to trees. 

The “Jeep” will tow wagons and trailers at tractor 
speeds in the orchard—and at normal highway speeds 
to a shipping station. 

You can use the EF pas 2 as a pick-up for loads up 
to 1,200 Ibs. With 4-wheel-drive traction, you can 
get around the orchard on wet or icy ground. 

With power take-off, the “Jeep” gives you up to 
30 hp on the belt to operate your equipment. 

“Seeing’s believing”— let your Willys-Overland 
dealer demonstrate the Universal “Jeep” around your 
place and see for yourself how many ways it can 


serve you. 


4-W | th ds fe 7 : sq THE , . 
HEEL DRIVE, with 6 nd 2 re- 
verse, makes the Gaivend “Jeep” efficient for tractor 4 - Wh E f L-DR | VE e e 
use, pulling discs, plows, rakes, etc. Low tractor 

speeds of 2% to 7 mph. The “Jeep” is easy to drive U N j VE g $ Al 

‘and does not crab on turns. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS—MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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vt New aa 


ot tow Cateeg of Actual Color Phtearaphe vee 


U. S. Gov't 
URGES : “2 seni 
PLANT for Fy , | ween 
| 1 POUND 
EACH 


Fabulous New! 


STARK GOLDEN Burbank’s Famous Red 


DELICIOUS Flesh ELEPHANT HEART 
(Trade-Mark) me saa (Trade-Mark) 
Apple Freestone Plum 


20%, Discount on “‘Expert’s-Choice” Tree Collections to Overcome Fruit Shortage 
Amazing New Wonder Trees... Many 


Bear Larger Fruit 
Bear 1 to 3 Years Sooner 
or Bear Up to 40 Bushels 


Due to scientific selection, super-heavy root system grafting, pure strain propagation from 
Record-Bearing Parent trees. Every tree “fattened” in selected soils before shipping. 


New STARK GOLD 
and BURBANK BLACK 
GIANT CHERRIES 


Fruit tree marvels that seem almost unbeliev- 
able! The triumphs of renowned wizards of 
horticulture, Burbank and Stark, can now be 
grown with reasonable care by anyone who has 
as much as twenty feet square of ground. 

Not ordinary apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
plums, cherries or grapes, but luscious new im- 
proved varieties defying tradition by mammoth 
size, vivid color, extra rich flavor, and by retain- 
ing their tempting juicy freshness. 

Not fruit trees that require long years of pa- 
tient waiting—but young-bearing varieties 
grown by our special grafting method and direct- 
in-line propagation until now the earth gives 
forth its treasures years sooner. 

Not delicate trees that grow only in special 
places—but trees selected so they thrive almost 
everywhere that usual farm crops grow. 


New Book of World’s Champion Fruits 


ells How Easy 

This magnificent book, an art 
treasure as well as the master 
book of horticulture, tells how 
simple it now is to grow prize 
fruits, shrubs, and roses. 
Color photos of living fruit 
make selection easy. Simple 
directions make growing 
simple and easy. Send now 
for this gorgeous 72-page 
guide (over a foot long) to 
home fruit growing. This 
De Luxe book sent FREE, 

while they last. 


Grow Prize Fruit as Easy as Ordinary Fruit 


This is America’s opportunity to replace ordi- 
nary fruits with miracle fruits of Burbank and 
Stark—Stark Golden Delicious (Trade-mark), 
supreme in young and heavy bearing! Glorious 
new Queen of Quality of all yellow apples—un- 
equalled in richest, juiciest flavor. The magnifi- 
cent new Starking (Trade- mark)—King ‘of all 
Red apples—red all over weeks before ripening. 
The new Scarlet Staymared—Stark’s U. S. 
Patent—a solid, blazing double-red Stayman 
Winesap—coloring twice as red as old Stayman! 
Jonared, the gorgeous new Stark U. S. Patented 
*‘Double-Red”’ Jonathan. See the new Hal- 
berta Giant (U. S. Pat.) Peach, an enormous 
mid-season producer. The world’s largest peach, 
some weigh 1 Ib. each! All exclusive new varie- 
ties sold ONLY by STARK. Also hundreds of 
other famous Stark fruit trees, shrubs, and roses 

.all true-to-name and true-to-strain, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. 


Accept Prize Tree to Introduce 
If there are none of these Stark Wonder Trees 
in your locality, you are eligible for a prize tree. 
Offer good for a limited time only, so check 
coupon below. 


Check Coupon for 3 Extra Valuable Books Free 
A remarkably easy-to-follow new Fruit Plant- 
ing Guide and Home Landscape Booklet will 
now be sent free with the big 72-page Stark 
Color Book of Fruits—Shrubs, showing won- 
derful new World’s Champion horticultural 
triumphs. 


STARK NURSERIES 


Box B-27, Town of Louisiana, MISSOURI 
foes m vd World—Oldest i in America—11 Great Nurseries Coast to Coast 


RLD> 


New STARKING (Trade-mork) 
Double-Red Delicious Apple 


EXTRA 
GLORIOUS CATALOG 
Sent Due to Shortage of Sale: 
OVER 300 COLOR 


anf! 





